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Let’s Remove Another Stumbling Block 


It is interesting to thumb through the graduate catalogues of various colleges 
and universities and take an inventory of the courses that are offered to those 
who are working toward advanced degrees in school administration. Aside 
from the courses which have always been set up, only occasionally can a course 
be found which will give a school administrator an insight into problems and 
principles concerning business education. Even when such a course is made 
available, the curricula leading to administrative degrees are so crowded with 
required courses that it is difficult for a person to work the course into his 
graduate program. When it is possible to do so, the opportunity is passed up 
because of the lack of importance attached to the course and the passive atti- 
tudes of the general education professors who make up the staff of the average 
school of education. Yet, approximately one-fourth of all the students enrolled 
in high schools throughout the country take courses in business education, 
and in many of the larger city schools the number often exceeds one-half! 


Upon whom, then, does the task fall for organizing, supervising, and de- 
veloping business education in the schools? That depends entirely upon the 
school administrator. He may accept the responsibility himseif, regardless of 
whether he has a knowledge of the work. If he does feel that he must accept 
this responsibility, he may borrow the program that is being offered in a neigh- 
boring school, or he may depend upon his limited experience and observation 
to carry him through. 


On the other hand, the school administrator may go to his business teacher 
for suggestions; in some instances, he may turn the job over completely to the 
teacher. But there again, business education is likely to suffer because quite 
often the business teacher may be inexperienced or poorly trained. If he happens 
to be one of those individuals who has taken only enough training to meet the 
state teacher certification law (in which event he has spent most of his college 
hours consuming subject matter), he is not equipped to handle the necessary 
problems of organization and curriculum development. 


Is it any wonder that we are not making the progress we should be making 
in the field of business education? If the answer is negative, what can be done 
about it? There are three possibilities: (1) Colleges and universities should 
not only make arrangements to offer a business education survey course at the 
graduate level, but they should also require, or at least encourage, individuals 
who are preparing for school administration to include the course in their 
programs; (2) the school administrator should broaden his preparation and 
include a course in the field of business education problems; (3) a course in 
business education principles and problems should be made a requirement 
for all undergraduates who are preparing to teach business subjects. 


Business education is on the march, and it has been on the march over a 
period of years. The time will come when stumbling blocks such as the one I 
have mentioned will be removed. The speed with which we are able to do it will 
depend upon the type of educative process which we carry on for both our 
administrators and our beginning teachers. 


Beit Bietete 


Cecil Puckett, president, Department of Business 
as Education of the National Education Association; 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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The Role of Consumer Education in Our 
Elementary and Secondary Schools 


by 


Frank Parker 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


An address delivered before the Conference on Consumer 
Education at West Chester State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 


To THE uninitiated, 
consumer education is another 
star on the education firma- 
ment which has burst suddenly 
into view. As might be ex- 
pected, its appearance has 
evoked two well-defined re- 
actions among educators. One 
group views the subject with 
a half-cocked eye and casually 
dismisses it with the ageless 
proverb that “There is noth- 
ing new under the sun”; the 
other group seizes upon it as 
a cause celebre, presumably 
with the hope that it may con- 
tain the nucleus of a solution to the pressing 
problems of our primary and secondary 
school systems. Fortunately most of the 
educational administrators consider con- 
sumer education as a stage in the evolution 
of our educational theories and hence are 
setting to work to maximize its benefits 
in the curricula of our primary and second- 
ary schools. These administrators are also 
simultaneously insulating consumer educa- 
tion from the shocks of pressure groups 
seeking to turn it to their own ends. 

Before the role of consumer education in 
our elementary and secondary schools can 
be discussed intelligently, there must be an 
agreement on its objectives. Stating the 
objectives in a provocatively simple phrase, 
we may say that the purpose of consumer 
education is to produce an educated con- 
sumer. The point of this concept is that 
every man, woman, and child who breathes, 
eats, dresses, and in short, lives, is a con- 
sumer. Indeed, the consumer is ubiquitous. 
He belongs to no one class, sex, party, race, 
creed, or income bracket; he walks through 
every stratum in our business and social 
life; he ranges from the rustic simplicities 
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of the farm to the sumptuous 
estates of Long Island. One of 
the basic objectives of con- 
sumer education, of course, is 
to train this consumer to ap- 
praise soundly and to choose 
wisely the goods and services 
offered to him in full recogni- 
tion that the nature of his 
choice determines not only his 
standard of living, but also the 
whole course of business en- 
terprise. However, consumer 
education includes a much 
larger area of knowledge than 
this earthy process of effi- 
ciently selecting goods and services that the 
consumer uses in keeping himself alive. Func- 
tionally stated, consumer education, whether 
it is offered in the elementary schools or in 
the secondary schools, should enable the 
student to select the field of activity for his 
career in business or in the professions that 
will both capitalize his talents and maximize 
his income; it should qualify the student to 
develop sound policies concerning the spend- 
ing of his income and the arrangement of 
his daily life; and it should train the student 
to make suitable and adequate judgments 
on the economic, social, and political ques- 
tions that he is bound to meet as a citizen 
of the United States. 

Immediately the skeptic says, “Ah, but 
that three-fold statement of functions makes 
the field of consumer education as broad as 
education itself.” To this charge, of course, 
a categorical answer has to be “Yes”; how- 
ever, a correct or qualified answer would be 
“No,” after due allowance has been given 
to the points of emphasis in the subject 
matter and the attitude or the intent of 
the teacher. 

In considering the role of consumer edu- 
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cation in the elementary and secondary 
schools, it is of primary importance not to 
regard it as supplanting any of the existing 
courses that are currently included in the 
curricula. No educator who is familiar with 
the subject of consumer education expects 
to do that. On the other hand, there are 
two specific spots where consumer education 
belongs. First, it belongs in the elementary 
schools and, parenthetically, even in the 
secondary schools up to the twelfth grade, 
for there are segments in every course into 
which a modicum of consumer education 
fits. Second, it belongs in the senior year 
at high school as a summary course which 
is purposely designed to supplement and to 
reinforce the fragments of consumer educa- 
tion which have been imbued into the stu- 
dent’s mind from the first through the 
eleventh grades. This twelfth-grade course 
may also restate and round out from the 
educated consumer’s angle the material 
that presumably the student has absorbed 
in his various high school courses. 

While there is nothing radical in such an 
educational concept, it seems to me that 
the point which needs the most emphasis 
is the inclusion of the oddments of con- 
sumer education in the elementary grades. 
By dramatizing consumer education as it 
is taught under such subjects as commercial 
economics, commercial mathematics, ap- 
plied science, general civics, history, or 
home economics, surely the student’s inter- 
est can be vitalized by simple, homely facts 
concerning the miscellaneous items of food, 
clothing, shelter, play, and household serv- 
ices that come within the range of his daily 
routine living. The problem here concerns 
more the teacher’s attitude toward the sub- 
ject matter being taught than the subject 
matter itself. The sundry items which the 
student uses and lives with through his 
elementary school years are now undoubt- 
edly touched upon by elementary grade 
teachers in handling the elementary sub- 
jects assigned to them. But this “casual 
touching”’ decidedly is not consumer educa- 
tion. Consumer education demands that 
the teacher use a little human interest when 
telling about the origin, the manufacture, 
the method of distribution, and the eco- 
nomic use of the items that go into the 
daily living routine of a consumer. In this 
way, what otherwise would be a matter-of- 
fact classroom discussion takes on the pi- 
—— and pungency of an object essential 

0 life. 
_ Today this aspect of consumer education 
is a virgin field, unharrowed and unheeded. 
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Except for occasional experiments under- 
taken by a dynamic teacher on his own 
initiative, the vast areas of interest in the 
child’s mind that may be galvanized into a 
keen and prolonged activity by a short, 
pungent discussion of business risks over- 
come, of the genius of the inventor, or of 
the miraculous accuracy of the bookkeeper, 
will remain almost shrouded in darkness. 
This condition will not long prevail, for 
already a representative committee of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals has begun the reconnaissance 
work of what promises to be a monumental 
study of consumer education. It is hoped 
that this study will lead eventually to units 
suitable for every grade in our primary and 
secondary schools. There is, however, no 
need for the elementary teacher to wait a 
year or more for the completion of this 
study before he attempts to initiate his 
students into the sophisticated ways of an 
educated consumer. As an example, take 
the discussion on any manufactured article 
that comes up spontaneously in any class. 
Surely it requires no more than ordinary 
teaching talent and technique to point out 
to the students what bitter competition 
that particular product encounters from 
substitute materials and the effects of this 
competition on employment, family in- 
comes, and profits. This field of educational 
exploration is almost limitless and out of it 
there is bound to emerge the embryo of an 
educated consumer. 

The consumer education course in the 
senior year at high school has already been 
so reconnoitered and documented that it is 
necessary to give it only passing attention 
here. However, the idea that adequate con- 
sumer education in the junior and senior 
years of high school can now be given to 
the student by including a little bit in this 
course and a little more in that course 
merits a momentous pause. Admitting that 
these segments of consumer education 
properly belong in the subject matter of a 
course in home economics, social studies, 
or business administration, there still re- 
mains a clamant need for a single integral 
consumer education course in the senior 
year at high school. Too often educators 
are apt to forget that while variety is the 
spice of life, repetition is the essence of 
education. After teaching in a university 
for thirty years, no one can convince me 
that our educational system, from the na- 
ivete of kindergarten to the sanctity of a 
graduate seminar, suffers one iota from 
repetition. Ninety per cent or more of our 
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students do not have photographic mem- 
ories; in fact, at times I wonder if they 
have any memories at all. Consequently, 
the only way in which students can absorb 
any body of knowledge is by the repetitive 
concussion method. A survey course in 
consumer education in the senior year at 
high school would have the pedagogic merit 
of summarizing and reinforcing, by means 
of repetition, those items and concepts 
which the student brings with him from 
preceding courses in mathematics, political 
science, history, and languages. In addition, 
such a course would give to the student a 
comprehensive summary so related and 
unified that he could see and appreciate the 
interaction of the various dynamic segments 
of our modern economic machine. In such 
a course the high school student would have 
his intellectual perspective properly drawn 
on the problems likely to confront him in 
this economic world. 

Apart from its curriculum status, there is 
little new to be said concerning the manner 
of teaching the topics that fall within the 
purview of consumer education. One sig- 
nificant fact is clear, however. In taking 
the student along the highroads and byways 
of consumer education subject matter, the 
teacher should observe with painstaking 
care the cardinal educational principles of 
the locality. Whether the subject matter 
is an item of food, clothing, or shelter, or 
whether it is a consumer service renderéd 
by a public utility or a consumer credit 
agency, the class discussion should be il- 
luminated and highlighted by local color. 
For example, the teacher may discuss such 
topics as the relation of the general store to 
our distribution system, the connection of 
the farmer raising soy beans to the auto- 
mobile industry, or the relation of a member 
of the Four-H Clubs to our national farm 
program. Let us make no mistake that the 
first fundamental in the development of an 
educated consumer is to help him appreciate 
and understand the institutions that have 
developed around the spot that he calls 
home. 

The second fundamental is to show the 
student the relation between his community 
and the nation of which it is a part. No 
course in consumer education merits the 
title that is not native, that is not indigen- 
ous, that is not rooted to the soil. It is 
absurd to assume, as some of our world- 
eyed colleagues do, that educating the con- 
sumer is like educating a cosmopolite. An 
educated consumer reveres and will fight 
for the institutions which are part and 
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parcel of his daily life because he has lived 
with and through them intimately from his 
youth to his manhood. To presume that a 
nation can raise cosmopolites with world- 
wide viewpoints and a relish for interna- 
tional affairs and who are educationally 
unattached to any spot on the earth’s sur- 
face that might be called home, is flying in 
the face of 5,000 years’ experience with the 
human race. Consumer education emphati- 
cally is not that. Its essence is the develop- 
ment of broad perspectives and tempered 
judgments growing out of the man-to-man 
contacts with the folks and the stores of 
Main Street. 

In a democracy like ours, where the col- 
lective national wisdom purports to be a 
golden flux of balanced judgments that 
come from the continual compromise of 
different viewpoints growing out of different 
vocations and avocations, tastes, and body 
chemistries, there is every reason to en- 
courage the neighborhood development of 
an educated consumer. What has made the 
United States great as a nation is the fer- 
tility of its national mind, the kaleidoscopic 
nature of its viewpoint. This problem of 
educational locale dares not be neglected, 
for there are forces in motion which have 
the semblance of trying to regiment the 
education of the consumer, of training him 
to be a person so cosmopolitan in viewpoint 
that perhaps even national boundaries will 
be of no significance. Moreover, the process 
of regimentation is not so difficult as it 
appears. It is largely a matter of selective 
emphasis. Universal regimentation of the 
educational processes of consumers would 
be as silly as it would be futile. If meticu- 
lous care is taken to instruct the consumer 
in the everlasting benignities of an omnis- 
cient government, it is a relatively simple 
matter to develop a uniform viewpoint that 
may be useful at the polls. The pedagogic 
leprechauns and banshees are closer than 
we might suspect. Federal appropriations 
for educational projects, made available to 
local communities through channels of 
Federal statutes, may be the opening wedge 
for the development of a regimented con- 
sumer. Indeed, these seemingly inexhaust- 
ible wellsprings of Federal funds, by their 
continued flux of golden dollars into the 
state educational reservoirs, may eventually 
destroy the indispensable independence and 
autonomy of our state educational systems. 

It has always been my impression that 
one of the things that the teachers in the 
elementary and secondary schools hold most 
dear is a freedom that has not been much 
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publicized lately—the freedom to teach 
what they think. If this impression is cor- 
rect, then now is the time for the teacher to 
guard this freedom sedulously. All educators 
have grown a bit wearied of the admonitions 
and expostulations of the need to be im- 
pervious to the propaganda which business 
and the professions have been spreading. 
Well, we educators can have a quiet smile 
now, for the deus ex machina through the 
various Federal agencies is now educating 
the teachers on what this economic system 
of ours is all about. Let’s be sensible and 
hardheaded about this program of consumer 
education. If you, as a teacher, are worthy 
of your hire and if you merit the trust re- 
posed in you as the guardian of public inde- 
pendence in thought and action, this is the 
time to examine with a seeing eye and a 
thinking mind the data, the facts, and the 
suggestions which come to us from ostensibly 
impartial agencies of business and of govern- 
ment. 

At the outset I said that the teaching 
attitude or intent was one of the keystones 
of the success of any program to develop an 
educated consumer. Let us consider some 
of the salient aspects of the teaching atti- 
tude. Perhaps the phrase, teaching philos- 
ophy, might seem more appropriate, and 
yet that term does not quite give the nuance 
that is intended. What I mean by teaching 
attitude or intent is the intellectual position 
of the teacher by which he approaches the 
classroom topic so that he leads his students 
straightforwardly to analyze and to appraise 
human problems in terms of common sense. 
Certainly, the first imperative in this teach- 
ing attitude is the perception of the signifi- 
cance of consumer services as distinguished 
from consumer goods. The aggregate of the 
average consumer’s yearly budget spent on 
services such as insurance, credit, health, 
recreation, and investments is practically 
as large as the amount spent for food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter combined. The significance 
of consumer services in shaping the nation’s 
economy is equally as important as food, 
clothing, and shelter; indeed, there is reason 
to believe that, viewing the standard of 
living as a long-range problem, consumer 
services should far outweigh in importance 
consumer goods in any summary course in 
consumer education. Of course, the impli- 
cation of this fact is clear; the knowledge of 
home economics, as the subject is generally 
conceived, is not sufficient to qualify a 
teacher for the field of consumer education 
any more than the knowledge of finance, 
insurance, or medical services would qualify 
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a teacher who is not fitted to teach principles 
relating to obtaining food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

Recognizing ineoualities of talents, abili- 
ties, and physical stamina is the second 
imperative of the teaching attitude in de- 
veloping an educated consumer, for it en- 
ables the teacher to adapt his method and 
his subject matter and tastes to the most 
effective educational ends. Beyond that, 
it gives the teacher an opportunity to indi- 
cate clearly and unequivocally to the stu- 
dents that in the very inequalities of mental 
and physical abilities lies the individual’s 
hope of success in a competitive world. If 
all orchestra leaders were Toscanninis, the 
National Broadcasting Company could hire 
him for $100 a performance or less. Appre- 
ciating these differences, if you choose to 
term them that, in the natural endowments 
of children, the teaching attitude should be 
designed to encourage the student to de- 
velop his talents to the limit of his resources. 
By doing this the student will have little 
cause to complain of the supposed egregious 
inequalities of opportunity, social station, 
and material wealth which seemingly sepa- 
rate him from his friends, neighbors, and 
acquaintances. 

Despite all the defeatist implications to 
the contrary, we have not yet seen, let 
alone reached, the economic frontiers. Whole 
continents lie fallow for our ploughshares, 
for our mining drills, for the magic which is 
chemistry and physics. In Asia, South 
America, and Africa there are hundreds of 
millions of people awaiting the touch of 
efficient American industry, with its re- 
sourceful ingenuity, to raise their standards 
of living somewhere near our own. These 
areas of fortune, if comprehensively recon- 
noitered and explored, would mean such a 
myriad of jobs for the next two or three 
generations of American youth that the 
vaunted opportunities of the nineteenth 
century would pale into insignificance by 
comparison. A word of caution is necessary, 
however. Our young men and women are 
not going to explore and develop success- 
fully these new economic frontiers by any 
continuation of the namby-pamby treat- 
ment which currently seems to be in the 
wind. Have you ever stopped to reflect 
what a tragic commentary on our educa- 
tional system this second world war is 
making when it is necessary for our military 
leaders to assert that the only way this war 
is going to be won for the democracies is by 
making the young men and women “tough”? 
The implication of the statement is pain- 
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fully clear. As intelligent scientists and 
business leaders know, there is an abundance 
of economic opportunity for all the young 
men and women that you and I will see in 
our lifetime. Certainly it is not an idle task 
for consumer education teachers to try to 
develop the honesty of soul and the resili- 
ency of mind which these young pioneers of 
the newer generation must possess. 

The third aspect of the teaching attitude 
that is indispensable in developing a bal- 
anced and educated consumer is an appre- 
ciation by the teacher of the essentially 
complementary roles which the business 
enterpriser and the consumer play in a 
nation of competitive capitalism like ours. 
Training the consumer exclusively to make 
sounder and wiser choices of the various 
items of food, clothing, and shelter that go 
into his standard of living, and failing to 
develop in him an appreciation of the risk, 
uncertainties, hazards, and turns of fate 
and circumstance that beset the owner of a 
business enterprise, could hardly be regarded 
as consumer education in the whole; rather, 
it is consumer education in the half. Per- 
haps it is not too much to say that one of 
the shortcomings of the present consumer 
education movement is the emphasis which 
has been placed on the consumer’s selection 
of goods and services and the comparatively 
scant consideration which has been given to 
the snares, the perils, and the jeopardies 
that inevitably are encountered by the 
businessman in making these goods and 
services available to the consumer. A bal- 
anced consumer education program neces- 
sarily involves a recognition of the pitfalls 
across the paths of both the businessman 
and the consumer. Once the consumer is 
aware of the contingencies that may upset 
the most carefully calculated plan for manu- 
facturing and selling goods or rendering 
services, he is in a preferred position to 
appraise more accurately the quantity and 
the quality of the goods and services that 
he buys. He will be less inclined to accept 
at face value the articles and the services 
from which he must choose, and his buying 
judgment is likely to become more discrim- 
inating. 

Let’s take a bird’s-eye view of the dual 
role of consumer education. Both in the 
elementary and the secondary schools con- 
sumer education, appropriately sandwiched 
in with the subject matter of other indi- 
vidual courses, should deal with products 
and services that possess local color so that 
its precepts may be intensified through the 
homing instinct. This is especially applicable 
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to elementary schools. In the senior year of 
high school there should be a single integral 
course in consumer education. Tincturing 
and permeating this program in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools should be a 
sound teaching attitude. This attitude 
should include (1) a straightforward ap- 
proach to the analysis and the appraisal of 
human problems in terms of common sense; 
(2) a recognition of the inequalities of tal- 
ents, abilities, and physical stamina of indi- 
vidual students so that the subject matter 
of consumer education may be adapted to 
their needs; (3) an awareness of the indis- 
pensably complementary roles which the 
business enterpriser and the consumer play in 
a nation of competitive capitalism like ours. 

Having received adequate instruction of 
the proper type, the young man or woman 
standing on the steps of his high school, 
diploma in hand, may then be in position to 
say, “Today, on the threshhold of my 
career, I look forward unafraid. Recogniz- 
ing the inequities of nature, I shall attempt 
to turn them to my own merit, seeking with 
an honest effort to minimize the deficiencies 
of others and to maximize the talents with 
which I was endowed. The touchstones to 
the solutions of my problems are logic and 
common sense. As an educated consumer, 
I recognize the fundamental principle of 
enlightened self-interest by which, seeking 
to accomplish my tasks as near perfection 
as possible, I shall work benefits to my com- 
munity and to my nation. Throughout my 
career I shall always be in a position to say, 
as did Abraham Lincoln, ‘I do the very 
best I know how and I mean to keep doing 
so until the end. If the end brings me out 
all right, what is said against me won’t 
amount to anything.’ ” 

It seems to me that if consumer education 
teachers constantly have before them the 
goal of giving to the world an educational 
product with such a philosophy, they will 
not have to be too much concerned with 
methods, procedures, and subject matter, 
for the goal itself will determine the per- 
spectives and the angles of approach. Of 
course, such a regimen is not easy for the 
teacher, but whatever effort it requires will 
carry with it the infinite satisfaction of 
having made a contribution toward the 
creation of a human force working for a 
sound, sane world. 
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An Office Practice Procedure for Use in 






Junior Colleges 


by 


Victor L. Jepsen 
Santa Rosa Junior College 
Santa Rosa, California 


IN RECENT years the growing de- 
mand for competent office workers has 
brought about a great number and a variety 
of office practice courses in many schools 
throughout the country. Because of their 
comparatively recent origin, many of these 
courses have just “grown” and little has 
been done in the way of research to develop 
a well-rounded office practice procedure. 
Perhaps the fact that each school faces a 
situation peculiar to itself alone and de- 
velops its class to meet this situation ac- 
counts for the fact that so little general 
material has been prepared on the subject of 
a well-developed, all-inclusive course in 
office practice and procedure. 

With this thought in mind, I shall attempt 
to describe the course offered in the Santa 
Rosa Junior College. This course was de- 
veloped to meet the needs of this community, 
but it was also arranged for use in many other 
localities. It is true, of course, that most 
schools will not have the same equipment 
that we use; some will have a great deal 
more equipment, and some will have less. 
Many schools will have a better arrangement 
of rooms and more teachers; many will have 
a poorer arrangement of rooms and too few 
teachers. Some schools will have a peculiar 
local situation to which the program must 
be fit. In Santa Rosa it is not necessary to 
train for any local situation since a number of 
our students find jobs in a nearby metro- 
politan area. We have a commercial enroll- 
ment of approximately 300 students. 


An office practice course in any school 
provides a great opportunity for both the 
students and the instructor. In this course 
the student should discover for the first time 
what work he will do in the world outside, 
what standards are expected of him, and 
what treatment he may receive. The office 
practice teacher should provide those ex- 
periences and situations which will most 
adequately train the student for business life 

y giving him a transition period so nearly 
resembling business life that he meets most 
of his future business problems while he is 
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still in the classroom. All too often, because 
of the practical difficulties involved, this op- 
portunity is not realized and office practice 
becomes one of the school’s “easy”’ courses. 


Before setting up any class schedule, cer- 
tain objectives must be stated clearly. 
There must be a goal toward which to work 
from day to day—something which will 
enable the instructor and the students, when 
submerged in daily routine, to maintain a 
clearer view of the purpose of their work. 
What shall the adequate office practice 
course inculcate in the students? Rather 
than any vague and indefinite academic 
objectives, we have aimed at business 
achievement for our goal. We like to 
think that the student is being trained as an 
executive would train his own employees. 
With this thought in mind, we have set up 
the following objectives: 


A. Development of Skills. 

1. Technical Skills. 

Outwardly, it is most important and cer- 
tainly necessary in this machine age to 
have students develop skill in the operation 
of certain office machines. The following 
machines are usually used in most offices: 

. Calculators. 

. Comptometers. 

. Adding machines. 

. Ediphone and Dictaphone machines. 

. Listing machines or billing machines. 
Check writers. 

. Mimeograph machines. 

. Other duplicating machines. 

The standards to be attained are dis- 
cussed later in detail, but the achievement 
required for this objective is threefold: 

a. Extensive acquaintance with machine 

operation. 

b. Ability to operate any standard ma- 
chine without further aid or instruc- 
tion. 

c. Absolute accuracy in work completed. 

2. Other Technical Skills. 

The skills of typewriting, shorthand, and 
bookkeeping are prerequisites of the office 
practice course. No specific instruction in 
these subjects is given during the first se- 
mester. 

8. Application Skills. 

The student adapts his knowledge of 
shorthand, typewriting, and accounting to 
business needs, and he applies these skills 
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to a wide variety of business forms and 
papers which are presented to him from 
time to time during the first semester; these 
papers are studied more intensively during 
the second semester. 


B. Provision for Actual Experience. 

The second of the major objectives is the de- 
velopment of work consciousness. School stand- 
ards and accomplishments (the school atmos- 
phere) is ordinarily radically different from office 
standards and accomplishments (the office at- 
mosphere). In an effort to create the office 
atmosphere, we use the following plan: 


1. Work and drill is provided which consti- 
tutes a transition period between school 
and office. This work is given in a business 
workroom in which the office practice stu- 
—_ carry on the school’s office and clerical 
work. 


C. Development of Character and Personality. 

This important objective cannot be taught by 
a regular course in personality development. At 
two different times during the year a two-week 
course in personality and character development 
is given. During the remainder of the year the 
instructor attempts to improve personality and 
business character by emphasizing and demand- 
ing daily the following qualities from. office 
practice students: 


. Accuracy. 

. Initiative. 

. Ability to follow instructions and to ask 
pertinent questions. 

. Ability to meet the deadline. 

. Ability to get along with superiors. 

. Dependability. 

. Cleanliness. 

With these objectives as a guide for the 
master plan to follow, the class schedule and 
routine was set up in the following manner: 

The course runs for a full school year (two 
semesters) two hours a day. The manner in 
which these hours are arranged will be dis- 
cussed later. With the requirement of at 
least two full hours each day, and often 
more, the student should receive four or five 
units of credit each semester. In Santa Rosa 
Junior College, however, three units of 
credit are given. 

The first semester’s work aims for the 
attainment of the objective, ““Development 
of Technical Skills.” Concurrent with this 
aim, the development of work consciousness 
and character training is included, not so 
much in the spoken word as in the manner 
in which the class is conducted. Specific 
emphasis on these points comes in the second 
semester. 

Since the development of a technical 
skill restricts the size of a class to the amount 
of equipment available, our first semester 
office practice class is limited to sixteen 
students. Because we cannot always hold 
the class to this number exactly, we allow 
for twenty students. To accommodate this 
group we have the following equipment: 
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Two Monroe calculators 

Three key-driven calculators (Burroughs and Comp- 

tometer) 

Two Burroughs bookkeeping-listing machines 

One Sundstrand-type adding machine 

One Ediphone 

One #100 Mimeograph machine 

One Standard Rotary Fluid Duplicator 

One Ditto Rotary Gelatin Duplicator 

One Ditto Flatbed-type Duplicator 

Eight complete sets of the Remington-Rand filing 

system 

This equipment is grouped in three 
separate rooms. In many ways this is an 
unfortunate arrangement, and in some ways 
it is a good thing. We plan soon to arrange 
the equipment in two rooms, which would 
seem ideal to me—one room for the calcu- 
lating machines and the other room for the 
duplicating and filing equipment. 

To set twenty students to work on these 
machines with only one instructor, who must 
divide his time among three rooms, would be 
inefficient and impractical without some 
definite grouping and instruction plan. It 
has been my experience that lack of organi- 
zation is the weakness of most office practice 
courses. Such a wide range of duties and 
such careful supervision is required that 
only effective organization will enable an 
instructor to keep his class busy and at the 
same time give adequate instruction. Our 
plan, which was devised after four years of 
experimentation, is as follows: 


1. The class is divided into three groups, 
two of equal number, and the third 


equal to the other two groups com- 
bined. 


2. The semester is divided into three time 
sections, two of equal length, and the 
third equal to the combined length of 
the other two sections. 

8. The instruction on the filing and the 
mimeograph equipment is given in two 
four-week periods. The other office 
machines are taught in an eight-week 
period. 

4. The filing and the mimeographing sec- 
tions are taught in two small groups; 
the office machine section is made up 
of the large group. 


5. At the end of the first four weeks, the 
filing group and the mimeographing 
group, each having completed the unit 
of instruction, change places. The 
office machine group continues its in- 
struction. 

6. At midsemester the two small groups 
(filing and mimeographing): combine 
and begin work on the office machines. 
The office machine group, having com- 
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pleted the work prescribed, divides into 
two sections, one taking instruction in 
mimeographing and the other taking 
instruction in filing. 


Units of instruction are divided into 
minimum, standard, and maximum amounts 
of work. The maximum unit consists of 
outside work—real jobs which must be com- 
pleted satisfactorily. Examinations in all 
units are given at the end of each two-week 
period. ‘These examinations are used pri- 
marily as a measuring device so that the 
student may guage his progress with that of 
his neighbors. 

Our plan may seem complicated, but it is 
really simple. In this way a small amount of 
equipment will be satisfactory in keeping a 
rather large class busy with little confusion 
and wasted time. 

In the eight weeks which are devoted to 
the office machine group, the students are 
permitted to select four of the following 
groups of machines and spend two weeks on 
each groups: 

1. Key-driven calculators 

2. Crank-driven calculators 

3. Bookkeeping machines 

4. Ten-key adding machines 

5. Ediphone 
Standard short-course calculator instruction 
books have been found well suited to a survey 
course of this type. Since the machine room 
is open at all times, students may spend more 
time on machine practice in order to provide 
for individual differences. At the end of two 
weeks appropriate examinations are given 
and the student moves to the next machine. 

With the groups organized in this manner 
it is necessary for the instructor to be in 
three different places as often as possible. 
In order that he may divide his time as 
efficiently as possible, all routine instruction 
and directions can be mimeographed and 
given to students as they begin each unit. 
The students should be impressed with the 
importance of the ability to follow directions 
and to understand instruction sheets before 
they begin work. They should also be as- 
sured that the instructor is willing to aid 
them in any manner possible. 

It has been found more satisfactory to 
hand out instruction sheets at the time the 
student begins each unit rather than to dis- 
tribute all the sheets at the beginning of the 
semester. These sheets easily become lost or 
forgotten and they are not given the careful 
treatment and attention that is necessary for 
best results when they are to be used at some 
time in the future. It has also been found 
that much care must go into the preparation 
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of instruction sheets. One-page sheets, com- 
plete in themselves, have been found most 
satisfactory. 

The question will inevitably arise as to 
what happens when students of unequal 
speed or ability, being grouped together, 
lag or forge ahead of their companions. 
Does this not disrupt the rather rigid sched- 
ule suggested? The only answer is that the 
students must not be permitted to do this. 
I recently attempted to introduce in my 
office practice class what may be called the 
“Merritt System.” We planned to have the 
students advance as fast as they completed 
the work. If a student completed his work 
ahead of time and passed satisfactory ex- 
aminations, he could take the next step or 
course. Likewise, the slower student would 
drop back and repeat the unit if he failed at 
first, getting half or no credit until the course 
was completed satisfactorily, even though it 
required two semesters for one semester’s 
work. The results proved disappointing for 
this school and I believe they would be just 
as disappointing for any public school that 
operates on a rather fixed class and time 
schedule. In the first place, the carefully 
arranged schedule is disrupted. Those 
students who drop behind use the equipment 
that is needed by students who are working 
on schedule. If classes are full, this objection 
alone would overrule the system. When the 
plan was tried here, however, the office prac- 
tice enrollment was low and this drawback 
was not sufficient to discredit the plan. The 
greatest objections to the plan were: 

1. The students at once eased up on their 
work. Having no dead line to meet, other 
classes with more demanding work occupied 
their time to the exclusion of their office 
machine work. With few exceptions, even 
the best students slowed down appreciably 
in the amount of work turned out. They 
simply could not provide their own incentive 
to spend sufficient time on this course when 
other courses demanded their attention. 

2. As students of unequal ability drifted 
apart, I was unable to focus my attention 
sufficiently on each student to provide at 
the proper moment the prod or the urge 
that was necessary to maintain the best 
working speed. 

The schedule we are following is primarily 
an organizing routine. Its importance lies 
in the fact that organization is a matter of 
vital necessity when classes are large, 
equipment limited, and the work heavy. 
A schedule such as ours will relieve con- 
gestion and confusion in the classroom and 
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it will save time for both the instructor and 
the students. 

Once such a plan is outlined, the next step 
lies in giving it form and life. I shall not go 
into detail as to the subject content of each 
of the many divisions of work listed. I be- 
lieve that the individual instructor will pre- 
fer to say, for instance, just what he wants 
his groups to accomplish and how much and 
what kind of training in each unit is desirable. 

There has been much criticism of office 
practice courses which give only a small 
amount of instruction on a wide variety of 
machines, for it is maintained that the grand 
total of student knowledge has been slightly 
increased by such a smattering of instruction. 
It must be admitted that students retain 
comparatively little of the training re- 
ceived in a twenty-hour machine course. As 
noted by George E. Mumford in the Twelfth 
Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association, this instruction falls far 
short of vocational standards for each ma- 
chine.! 

The fact remains, however, that in the 
great majority of office jobs, the student has 
only casual contact with these machines. It 
is my contention that an introduction to a 
wide variety of machines is raore likely to 
be helpful to the average student than more 
intensive work on one or two machines. The 
intensive work limits the student’s usefulness 
to the few jobs where he uses special ma- 
chines only; the introduction of a wide 
variety of machines gives the student con- 
fidence that he will know something about 
the operation of any machine it may be 
necessary to use on any office job. 

Many recent reliable studies have brought 
out the fact that a small percentage of 
workers in an office are specialists in one 
field. For instance, in New York State in 
1930, 13.8 per cent of all gainfully employed 
people were engaged in clerical positions. 
Only 2.5 per cent were employed in the com- 
bined group as stenographers and typists.” 
If the number of stenographers and typists 
is so small, what must the percentage be in 
the relatively skilled occupations of calcu- 
lator and mimeograph machine operators? 
Why train the average student intensively on 
only one or two of these machines when the 
chances that he will come in contact with 
such a job are so low? Why not give him 
extensive training which will introduce him 
to the wide variety of machines which he 
may expect to find in a wide variety of jobs? 


Why not give him enough basic training to 
make him feel at ease when he finds such 
machines on his new job? We therefore at- 
tempt to give rather extensive, well-rounded 
training on all machines without spending 
any major part of the semester on any one 
machine. If the student desires, he may 
take advanced training on more specialized 
machines. 

In concluding this unit, we may say that 
the objective of business standards on the 
office machines has been attained to the 
following extent: 


1. The students have a knowledge of all 
the machines that they are likely to 
find in the average office. 


2. The students have a knowledge of the 
processes necessary to obtain business 
standards of speed and accuracy. 


3. The students have a knowledge of the 
accuracy and the output that is de- 
manded by business. 


The teaching of the second objective is 
based on the conviction that junior college 
students in commerce are here to work and 
to learn; they are in school to get all they 
can out of the course so that they may be- 
come more employable and valuable in- 
dividuals. Only second-year students or 
those who have an exceptionally good com- 
mercial background may take office practice. 
We have built our classes around these more 
mature students and our contention that 
they are attending school to work and to 
learn. Academic procedures are ignored, 
both from a pedagogical and from a disci- 
plinary angle; the instructor assumes an 
employer’s position. He does not implore 
the student to work; he does not stand over 
the student to see that the job is completed 
satisfactorily; he does not beg the student 
to work harder and to get a higher grade. 
Rather, the instructor assigns the work, 
issues instructions, and gives help; the stu- 
dent is then given full independence to com- 
plete his job. Standards are high and they 
must be met; students who consistently 
neglect to turn in acceptable work are soon 
relegated to minor tasks, and eventually 
they are dropped from the course if they 
cannot or will not make the grade. 

The very foundation of our class is built 
around this premise—In an office practice 
class the student must receive office training 
under conditions resembling as nearly as 
possible an actual office. This can be done 


'George E. Mumford, “Improvement of Classroom Teaching in Office Practice for Clerical Students,” Twelfth Yearbook of 


the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association (New York City: 


ew York University Bookstore, 1939), pp. 235-239 


Dorothy Wein Gassman, “‘The First Job—Still a Problem,” Tue Batance Sueet (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Pub- 


lishing Co., January, 1942), p. 202. 
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only if the instructor places himself in the 
position of office manager and forgets for a 
while that he is an instructor. For too many 
years students have done good, mediocre, or 
failing work and have been graded accord- 
ingly; rarely have they had to face the fact 
that in an office only acceptable or non- 
acceptable work is turned out. This refers 
not only to their daily tasks, but it also 
refers to their attendance record, their 
promptness, their treatment of fellow- 
workers, their entire office manners. If they 
are acceptable, they go forward; if they fail, 
they drop out and there will be no A’s, B’s, 
and F’s to console them. 


Certainly, the instructor has a large task 
before him, because it is his duty to put 
forth the common sense, the tactfulness, the 
energy, and the will to make such a program 
succeed. On the surface it may seem heart- 
less. A common argument is that students 
won’t go for it—they will become dissatisfied 
and drop out because of the standards set 
and the businesslike method of accomplish- 
ing them. It is here that the instructor, just 
as a good office manager, finds it his duty to 
instruct the students in this new philosophy; 
to lead them from a play-day world of school 
to the work-a-day world of the great outside; 
to inspire them to put forth the extra care- 
fulness, willingness to work, foresight, and 
dependability which most of them possess, 
but which they have never been called upon 
to exert. In office practice work just about 
all the jobs can be done by an individual 
with average intelligence—hence almost 
anyone. What distinguishes the good job 
from the bad job, however, is the care, the 
effort, and the thoughtfulness which is put 
into it. When the course is presented in this 
light, the supposedly weak student finds that 
he has little excuse for poor work beyond his 
own negligence, and he usually will improve 
both his attitude and the quality of his work. 

The adjustment process needed to intro- 
duce students to a business philosophy dur- 
ing class time has been aided in our depart- 
ment by the following features: 


1. The organization of class work, which 
gives the instructor more time to ad- 
vise, counsel, instruct, and lay out the 
work in an orderly fashion; it also in- 
spires the students to express more 
initiative and dependability. 

2. The business meetings which are held 
weekly. Since the class meets in three 
separate rooms, and since many of the 
students start work on assignments or 
jobs before the class begins, there can- 
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not be an organized daily group meet- 
ing. Each person goes about the job at 
hand just as he would in an office. How- 
ever, in order to maintain morale, to 
make announcements of policy, and 
to give additional group instruction, it 
has been found best to conduct regular 
periodic meetings of the entire class. 
Such problems as promptness, de- 
pendability, covering up machines, 
putting desks in order, and special large 
jobs are discussed, rather than minute 
units of instruction. It was found that 
without this weekly meeting the class 
spirit tended to drop and group morale 
disintegrated to a certain extent. 

The class routine I have described provides 
for only the daily one-hour regular class. It 
has been found easier for both the students 
and the administration to have the class 
scheduled for one hour each day. Since two 
hours daily are necessary because of the 
duties involved, students select one hour 
each day which they have free throughout 
the week. All students who are being given 
instruction on the operation of office ma- 
chines spend this hour on machine work 
without direct supervision. With a sliding 
scale of low, average, and maximum assign- 
ments, they are kept busy, according to their 
ability. 

The mimeographing and filing groups, 
however, spend their extra hour in the work- 
room. In this small room which is occupied 
by the mimeograph equipment, typewriters, 
and supplies, most of the school’s duplicating 
work is turned out. At least two students 
are on duty at every hour of the school day. 
While they are on duty it is their business to 
accept incoming work and either agree to 
do it themselves or assign it to someone else. 
A master chart on the wall shows the hours 
each student works, and space is provided 
to list the jobs to be assigned. Students turn 
out the work under their own responsibility 
with the exception that all work must receive 
a final OK from the instructor. 

Our workroom is a pleasant place with 
large windows and a well-kept appearance. 
We have it divided into two rooms, the back 
part containing the mimeograph equipment 
and supplies, while the front room contains 
four businesslike desks and chairs. In- 
structors who come in may dictate letters to 
the workers on duty or telephone for a 
stenographer. Downtown organizations 
(such as the Red Cross) often bring material 
to be typed or mimeographed. There are 
always students working, but only those on 

(Concluded on page 240) 
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The Effect of Federal Taxation on the Teaching 
of Bookkeeping and Accounting 


D. B. Marti . 


Lincoln School of Commerce 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


An address delivered by Mr. Marti at the last convention 
held by the commercial teachers in the North Central 
District of the Iowa State Teachers Association. 


As wE are all aware, Federal tax- 
ation affects the humblest citizen in the most 
remote hamlet in the country; it comes 
closer to us than almost any other govern- 
ment function. One wholesome effect of our 
Federal tax laws has been that all business- 
men, and in fact all individuals, have been 
compelled to keep their financial records 
more accurately than they formerly kept 
them. As a consequence, it is only reason- 
able that courses in accounting should also 
be expected to incorporate practical training 
in taxation to some degree. 

Taxation in all its forms, and sometimes 
disguises, is a constant topic of conversation. 
Everyone is tax-conscious; some people are 
even tax-unconscious. Each year income tax 
rates have mounted and exemptions and 
credits have been curtailed. Now, with our 
tremendous war efforts, the prospects are 
that even though peace should come soon, 
Federal taxes will be an ever-increasing 
burden for many years. 

Realizing the growing importance of 
Federal taxes, and noting the problems and 
the perplexities arising from them, the 
Lincoln School of Commerce has for the 
past eight or ten years featured a compre- 
hensive course in taxation, with special 
reference to the income tax and the social 
security taxes. 

Incidentally, we have arranged to conduct 
income and social security tax “clinics” for 
local business and professional men. In a 
series of three to five evening sessions of 
two hours each, which are usually attended 
by more than a hundred men and women, 
we explain the laws in question, we indicate 
how the taxpayer may keep his tax at a 
legitimate minimum, we illustrate with 
many concrete cases, and we answer a bar- 
rage of questions. No charge is made for 
this service, and the information seems to 
be greatly appreciated; in fact, we find the 
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arrangement to be an excellent good-will 
builder for the school. Among those indi- 
viduals who take advantage of these clinics 
are attorneys, not many of whom seem to 
be familiar with this branch of the law, and 
public school teachers, who until recently 
were not concerned with the income tax be- 
cause they were wholly exempt from its 
application. 

Certain noticeable facts are disclosed in 
these meetings. We have noticed that the 
average businessman doesn’t fully under- 
stand the law as to what items of income are 
reportable, what items of expenditure are 
deductible, and what credits he is entitled 
to take. Furthermore, he stands quite in 
awe of what he looks upon as a formidable 
act that has “teeth” in it; he is actually 
panicky when he contemplates its minute 
and involved provisions. For these reasons 
he is duly grateful to anyone who can help 
or advise him in compiling his income tax 
and other tax returns. 

This situation obviously suggests the 
prime reason for training our accounting and 
business administration students in the 
intricacies of these laws; namely, the vital 
need and the urgent demand for those indi- 
viduals who can give more or less expert 
assistance to their employers. 

Moreover, there are other reasons why 
the student should be familiar with tax laws. 
It is only a relatively short time until he 
will himself be subject to at least the income 
tax. In fact, with his first job he will find 
the old-age insurance tax deducted from his 
weekly or monthly pay check—and what is 
that but an income tax withheld at the 
source? 

If schools, both private and public, were 
to conduct thorough tax courses, the coming 
generations of businessmen would not be so 
uninformed as to their tax rights and re- 
sponsibilities, or as to the general procedure 
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in determining reportable net income and in 
computing tax liability. 

At the outset the student must be made 
to understand the difference, as defined by 
the courts, between tax “evasion” and tax 
“avoidance.” Tax evasion is the deliberate 
covering up of income with a view to de- 
frauding the government. Tax avoidance is 
entirely legitimate in that it merely takes 
full advantage of such deductions, exemp- 
tions, and credits as are provided for by 
law. If this point is not explained, the stu- 
dents may get the impression that the 
teacher, in training them to arrive at the 
lowest possible tax result, is trying to show 
them how to cheat Uncle Sam. 

Occasionally a student asks, ““Why should 
I study the income tax law, with all its 
ramifications, when the law is amended at 
each session of Congress? By the time I 
might think I had mastered a working knowl- 
edge of the law, it has been changed.” That 
statement is true enough, and the question 
is a natural one. Admitted that, unlike the 
alphabet and the multiplication tables, 
income tax laws are periodically altered, is 
that a reason for remaining in ignorance of 
these laws? Does the scientist take that 
attitude in his line of research simply be- 
cause the scientific world is revolutionized 
every few years? Like science, economics, 
literature, and other matters that are not 
static, the income taxes are something to 
be “kept up with.” The fundamentals have 
not greatly changed since the income tax 
law went into effect in 1913; only certain 
mechanical details have varied, such as 
raising or lowering exemptions, credits, and 
rates; the inclusion ur exclusion of certain 
items affecting income; and the enlargement 
or curtailment of certain privileges. Once 
having acquired an understanding of the 
law for a given year, it is comparatively 
easy in succeeding years for the person to 
keep himself informed as to the lastest 
developments. 

When he asked me to speak on this topic, 
the program chairman raised a pertinent 
question. He asked, in effect, “Granted 
that no accounting course is complete with- 
out a study of taxes, what about those 
students who are taking stenographic and 
secretarial courses?’ How much, if any, 
should they be taught concerning tax 
matters?” 

To be sure, what I have been saying is 
applicable chiefly to the young people who 
are registered in the courses in which ac- 
counting is the major subject. Our secre- 
tarial students (I speak now for our own 
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school) are required to take only the ele- 
mentary phases of bookkeeping; our steno- 
graphic students take bookkeeping as an 
optional, not as a required, subject. Most of 
these registrants are young women; yet, in 
my opinion, even they should be taught at 
least the underlying principles of taxation, 
although they need not be taught the ac- 
counting techniques involved. By this I 
mean that even stenographic and secretarial 
training can hardly be thought adequate 
without some basic knowledge of tax matters. 
In addition, such knowledge can be of prac- 
tical value not only to the student himself, 
but also to his eventual employer. 

The training of accounting students must 
logically go into the more technical details. 
The accounting student must constantly 
bear in mind the fact that his books of 
record will be expected to reflect results 
needed for the annual income report, and 
his bookkeeping methods must conform to 
the strict requirements of the law. In other 
words, he must necessarily be given con- 
siderable practice in actual tax accounting 
problems. 

The stenographers and secretaries may 
mercifully be spared training on such 
problems as the details concerning rates of 
depreciation, capital gains and losses, the 
operating loss carry-over, and the several 
methods of taking inventory. 

Let us say, then, that there are two ap- 
proaches to the teaching of taxation—the 
theoretical and the practical. 

The theoretical approach deals with the 
philosophy of taxation in general and the 
broad principles and provisions of the tax 
laws. The practical approach deals with 
the technical and mechanical phases of 
taxation—the accounting records prepared, 
the data assembled, the net taxable income 
shown, the rates of taxation determined, and 
the tax computed. For the accounting stu- 
dents, both the theory and the practice are 
obviously essential. For the stenographic 
and the secretarial students, the theory will 
suffice, although the simpler forms of official 
reports may be studied and filled in without 
a foundation of bookkeeping skill. For 
instance, it is not necessary for an indi- 
vidual to have studied bookkeeping to be 
able to fill in the average social security 
report or the new alternative form of income 
tax return. 

From the theoretical point of view of 
taxation, what should we teach all students, 
whether they wish to be bookkeepers, 
secretaries, or stenographers? I should like 
to make the following suggestions: 
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1. The teacher should have his students 
discuss how tax systems are devised with 
the objective of distributing the tax burden 
as equitably as possible according to the 
citizens’ ability to pay. While there is no 
perfectly satisfactory distribution yet, the 
student can readily be shown that the 
normal tax on incomes, for example, is 
applied proportionately to net incomes. 
Then the teacher can go a step further and 
point out that the surtaz rates on income are 
not proportional but progressive, in that 
the rates are graduated upward as the higher 
income brackets are reached. This state- 
ment is made on the principle that the 
ability to pay taxes increases at a faster 
rate than the income increases. 

2. The student has heard his parents and 
others, especially businessmen, constantly 
complain that taxes are high and mounting. 
It isn’t necessary for the teacher to discuss 
any partisan political angles to remind the 
student that, even in normal peace times, 
taxes are higher than they once were because 
the public demands and expects more and 
more services from our government. The 
cost of a paternalistic, or “Santa Claus,” 
government is necessarily high. Society no 
longer lives the simple, self-reliant life that 
prevailed fifty years ago. We cannot have a 
government that regulates every detail of 
life without footing the bill. The citizen can- 
not reasonably expect to have social welfare 
now and social security when he is unem- 
ployed, old, or incapacitated for self- 
support without being made pocketbook 
conscious of the cost involved. Of course, 
the student is aware that war and other 
emergencies call for stil] greater public 
expenditures. 

3. The teacher can list for the student 
some of the many purposes for which the 
Federal government collects taxes, such as 
military protection, postal service, law en- 
forcement, health welfare, highway con- 
struction and maintenance, flood control, ir- 
rigation and power projects, war pensions, 
agricultural subsidies, forestry and reclama- 
tion, inspections, courts, prisons, and many 
others. In addition to the costs of Con- 
gressional sessions and activities, there are 
also scores of bureaus and agencies to be 
maintained, each operating on a nation-wide 
scale. 

4. Just now we are hearing much about 
aliens who are residents in our country and 
it may be well to remind the student that 
in the matter of income taxes, aliens are 
subject to the same regulations and rates 
as are citizens; otherwise aliens would not 
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very likely become naturalized. Moreover, 
not only citizens, but also resident aliens 
are taxed on incomes derived from foreign 
sources; otherwise capital would be drained 
from the United States to avoid tax im- 
positions. 

5. The student may be made to realize 
that the income taxes, as well as the social 
security and other excise taxes which are 
paid by the manufacturer, the jobber, and 
the retailer are passed on to the ultimate 
consumer in the form of increased prices of 
the commodities he buys. These additions 
to living costs are the hidden taxes, or so- 
called “painless” taxes. Few young people 
realize that about half the cost of a package 
of cigarettes is an excise tax, or that a third 
of the cost of a gallon of gasoline consists of 
taxes. 

To be sure, the phases of taxation that I 
have just mentioned are in the realm of 
economics. In all probability the student 
who is enrolled in an accounting or in a 
business administration course will be given 
economics as a separate and distinct sub- 
ject. In this class he will learn the several 
theories of taxation. However, the steno- 
graphic or the secretarial student will 
probably not have that opportunity. I 
contend that these students, too, should be 
given a general survey of the fundamental 
principles underlying taxation practices. 

While Congress is in session it is always 
debating proposed amendments to the 
Federal tax structure. The teacher should 
keep abreast of such trends, and he should 
see that his classes are currently informed 
as to the arguments, pro and con, in regard 
to such changes. A few of the many amend- 
ments at present under consideration are: 

1. A withholding tax, whereby the tax 
will be deducted from the individual’s 
compensation at the source. Discuss with 
your students whether this is an effective 
and an economical method of collection. 

2. A national sales tax, imposed either at 
the manufacturing end or at the retail end. 
Discuss with the students the relative merits 
of the two methods. Ask them whether a 
sales tax is regressive in its effect upon those 
of low or marginal income. Should food- 
stuffs and other necessities up to limited 
values be exempted? 

8. Discuss whether it should be made 
compulsory for husbands and wives to file 
joint returns of income; or should they con- 
tinue, as in the past, to have the option of 
filing separate or joint returns, whichever 
results in the lower tax? Show why the 
Treasury Department contends that joint 
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reports should be filed, and why the public 
prefers the option of separate reports. 


4. Since there is to be an increase in taxes 
in order to meet war appropriations, what 
income brackets should be chiefly affected 
by the increase? The middle-class incomes— 
those from $10,000 to $50,000—or the ex- 
tremely high incomes? Should corporations, 
as such, or individuals be compelled to carry 
the greater ratio of the tax load? 


5. Get the students’ reaction to the matter 
of recapturing the egregious earnings of war 
profiteers by means of excess profits taxes 
or the like. 


6. Heretofore the interest on bonds issued 
by states, counties, cities, and school 
districts has been exempt from the income 
tax. It is now contemplated by Congress 
that such interest be made subject to tax. 
Submit to the class the following questions: 
Should this interest be made subject to tax? 
Should the tax apply not only to future 
issues, but also to issues now outstanding? 
What immediate and direct effect would 
the tax have in the marketing of such 
securities? 


The teacher should see that the students 
do not have the common impression that 
the tax payments contributed by employers 
and employees for old age benefits or for 
unemployment compensation are placed in 
a huge vault in the U. S. Treasury, ready to 
be “shoveled out” when claims are filed. 
The teacher should explain frankly that 
these funds are promptly expended for all 
types of government activities, and that in 
the meantime the government substitutes 
equivalent sums in the form of its I. O. U.’s— 
interest-bearing government bonds. It 
should be added, from the actuarial stand- 
point, that only if these amounts were 
drawing interest could the government 


pay all claims when they are eventually 
filed. 


The teacher should, of course, be fortified 
with a good textbook. His accounting stu- 
dents should also have workbooks in which 
to write the answers to questions and the 
solutions to problems. Those students whose 
major subjects are shorthand and typewrit- 
ing may be taught separately by means of 
lectures and discussions without the use of a 
textbook. They may also be placed in the 
same class with the accountants, but only 
for the preliminary and elementary portions 
of the subject. The accountants should 
proceed with the more advanced work, in- 
volving numerous practical problems and 
the use of actual official report forms. 
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In conclusion, let me summarize my sug- 
gestions: 

1. Businessmen do not fully understand 
the Federal tax laws; they need expert as- 
sistance. 

2. Our business training schools and de- 
partments should be organized to supply the 
demand for such help. 

8. Students should be trained in taxation 
if for no other reason than that they will 
shortly be taxpayers. 

4. Stenographic and secretarial students 
must be given tax training as well as ac- 
counting students, but the training should be 
limited. 

5. There are two treatments of taxation— 
theoretical and practical. Accounting stu- 
dents should study both approaches, but 
the stenographic and secretarial students 
should be taught only the basic theories of 
taxation. 


6. A theoretical survey should include 
the following points: 


(a) Why taxes are high and are becoming 
higher. 
(b) How tax systems are intended to be 
equitable, applicable according to the 
individual’s or the firm’s ability to 
pay. 
Why income taxes apply to citizens 
and resident aliens alike, regardless 
of whether the income is derived in the 
United States or outside the country. 
(d) How it is that most taxes are passed 
on to the consumer, constituting hid- 
den or supposedly painless taxes. 

7. The teacher should keep himself and 
his students informed of all current trends 
and developments, especially as to the pro- 
posed changes pending before Congress. At 
the same time, the teacher should present 
the arguments for and against such pro- 
posals. 


8. A good textbook should be used, and 
it should be supplemented with numerous 
problems that require the use of official 
report forms. 

If the teacher becomes thoroughly familiar 
with the laws in question, and if he will 
adopt, or at least adapt, the suggestions I 
have given, he can be assured of consider- 
able student interest. The students will 
also become proficient in handling the 
accounting mechanics of Federal taxation. 


(c) 





BUY MORE U.S. WAR 
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Some Basic Foundations of Business Correspondence 


by 


James J. Jelinek 
University of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 


People who live differently, 
think differently. It is for this 
reason that the appeal in a sales 
letter, if it is to be effective, must 
be adapted as closely as possible to the de- 
sires, the needs, and the interests of individ- 
ual prospects. 

Extensive use of classified mailing lists is 
proving to be an important factor in helping 
business correspondents to recognize the 
interests of potential customers. Knowing 
the interests and needs of individual pros- 
pects, the writer of business letters varies 
the language, the structure, and the sub- 
stance of his letters accordingly. Letters to 
industrial workers, executives, professional 
individuals, farmers, men, women, and com- 
posite groups differ considerably from the 
standpoint of language, structure, and sub- 
stance. 

A business letter to a farmer, for example, 
will have an appeal that emphasizes an ob- 
vious need—utility; moreover, the language 
will be plain and the tone will be quite frank. 
On the other hand, a letter to an executive 
will have language that is dignified and a 
tone that is conservative, the appeal being 
leveled at an individual who is critical in 
examining the worth of the merchandise and 
the fairness of its price. 

Although the classified mailing lists of 
business firms have done much toward mak- 
ing these various psychological techniques 
possible, it is advisable for teachers of busi- 
ness correspondence to remember that most 
of these lists are inadequate in guiding 
business correspondents in the use of the 
proper “philosophical” approach. The classi- 
fied lists are making it possible to determine 
the desires, the needs, and the interests of 
individual prospects, but many of them do 
not give any indication as to how the indi- 
vidual prospects are most likely to be per- 
suaded to satisfy those desires, needs, and 
interests. 
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Individuals see business propo- 
sitions from many different points 
of view. If an effective sales letter 
is to be written—a letter that is 
certain to stimulate a response—the writer 
must make certain that he understands the 
prospect’s point of view, or his “philosophy” 
of buying. 

What is a “philosophy of buying’? We 
can classify two fundamental points of view: 
The “experimentalistic” and the “positivis- 
tic” philosophies. Probably no prospect is 
100 per cent experimentalistic or positivistic 
because the two philosophies are extremes, 
but the prospect will be more one than the 
other. 


Remembering, then, the fact that the 
customer’s philosophy is experimentalistic 
or positivistic in varying degrees, let us com- 
pare the two philosophies. In general, when 
solving the problem of purchasing merchan- 
dise, the extreme experimentalist and the 
extreme positivist think in the following 
terms: 


The experimentalist (1) values exceptions 
(wants something unusual); (2) does not 
value the opinions of authorities; (3) de- 
sires change (wants something he does not 
already have); (4) welcomes criticism; (5) 
looks to the future (wonders what possibili- 
ties a product has). 

The positivist (1) dislikes exceptions 
(wants something that will not attract spe- 
cial attention); (2) values the opinions of 
authorities; (3) desires to keep things as 
they are; (4) dislikes criticism; (5) looks to 
the past (wants a product that has been 
tried and proved). 


Probably the best way to study these 
philosophies at work is to analyze specific 
sales appeals made by business firms. Con- 
sider the following sales letter techniques 
that were used in appealing to individuals 
who are experimentalistic or positivistic: 
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1. For the experimentalist who values 
exceptions: 


“. .. Dress better at lower cost. Make money 
go farther. Get these unique ties direct from 
weavers, only one dollar each; six for five dol- 
lars; postpaid ... ties are absolutely unique— 
in beauty, in style, and in wearing quality.”— 
Webb Young, Trader 


2. For the experimentalist who does not 
value the opinions of authorities: 

“You'll be surprised at the practical, extra serv- 
ices you get at Hotel Pennsylvania . . . For ex- 
ample, sterilized glasses in your bathroom... 
a deluxe overnight kit if you’ve forgotten pa- 
jamas or toothbrush. We'll loan you anything 
from a typewriter to a nonallergic pillow!”’— 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 


3. For the experimentalist who desires 
change: 
“Something new has been added! It’s Latakia! 
(Lat-ta-kee’-a) a rare, remarkable flavorful 
Eastern Mediterranean tobacco! _ Now added 
like ‘seasoning’ to Old Gold, Latakia creates a 
new, delightful cigarette flavor... brings you 
new smoking pleasure.”—P. Lorillard Company 


4. For the experimentalist who welcomes 
criticism : 


“Officials of one big company engaged in defense 
production spent five days in a huddle over a 


certain problem . . . and then found the solution 
in the mail of a vice-president too busy to read 
his mail! 


“Another company needed a specialist. The 
president spent the most of three days on long 
distance calls. The general manager flew to 
Chicago to hire a man, and failed... All the 
time, applications for jobs from three such spe- 
cialists were in their unread mail. 


“Too busy to read executive mail is a common 
complaint these days—but it’s expensive! Let- 
ters read and answered promptly save phone 
calls, delays, headaches. Urgency makes mail— 
and the Postage Meter—more important to any 
business.”’—Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 


5. For the experimentalist who looks to 
the future: 


“Talented architects and engineers are busy 
developing new designs, new materials, new 
building techniques for today’s housing emer- 
gency .. . It is too soon to predict exactly what 
form they will take. But it is certain that many 
more people can have real comfort and conven- 
ience in their homes. And in these homes 
copper is sure to play a vital part... Today, 
the copper industry is working for Uncle Sam, 
and copper is restricted for general use. But 
meanwhile, Revere research is developing new 
alloys and new forms of copper, new uses for 
copper, to help prepare the way for the better 
standard of living to come.”—Revere Copper 
and Brass, Inc. 


_1. For the positivist who dislikes excep- 
tions: 


“No two ways about it ... once you've tasted 
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it you'll remember the name for a convincing 
reason... ‘It’s the flavor.’ ”—Schieffelin & Co. 


2. For the positivist who values the opin- 
ions of authorities: 
“Discriminating people tell their friends, ‘the 
friendly Park Chambers is my idea of a grand 
hotel.’ ”’"—Hotel Park Chambers, New York 
City 
3. For the positivist who desires to keep 
things as they are: 
“Over the years they have proved themselves 
uniformly dependable, accurate, and long-lasting. 
Their excellence and elegance have been recog- 
nized by ten world’s fair grand prizes, twenty- 
eight gold medals, and more honors for accuracy 


than any other timepiece.” —Longines-Wittnauer 
Watch Co., Inc. 


4. For the positivist who dislikes criticism: 


“Ready for anything! Sure defense against the 
worst that winter can offer... Stabilized 
Quaker State Motor Oil! Prepare your car 
now ...drain worn summer oil ... refill with 
Stabilized Quaker State Winter Oil. It’s a cam- 
paign against cold that’s bound to win.”— 
Quaker State Motor Oil 


5. For the positivist who looks to the past: 


“‘He’s been delivering the goods for you and the 
folks next door for years. The lumber, stone, 
metal, glass of which homes are built; the furni- 
ture that goes into them; the clothing you wear; 
the food you eat; the things you sell—all are 
part of the cargo he carries. There’s hardly a 
thing you use that somewhere along the line— 
from farm to market, factory to warehouse, or 
store to you—is not delivered by a truck driver. 


“Today he’s got another even bigger job to do— 
delivering the goods for Uncle Sam.”—Ethy] 
Gasoline Corporation 
There are times, of course, when the busi- 
ness correspondent is not certain about the 
“philosophy of buying” of his prospect. 
Consequently, he must use an approach that 
will tend to satisfy, at least partially, both 
philosophies. This is difficult and not as 
effective as an appeal that is leveled at an 
individual with a particular philosophy. 
In this respect, consider the following 
appeal used when the business correspondent 
did not know the philosophy of his prospect 
and decided to direct his appeal in such a 
way that both the experimentalist and the 
positivist would find some satisfaction: 
“This year look to Pontiac for all the qualities you 
want most. Pontiac offers ten new models (experi- 
mentalistic)—improved in fifteen ways—yet un- 
changed (positivistic) in the vital spots where quality 
counts most!””—General Motors 
In summary, the ideal sales letter is one 
that not only has an appeal that agrees with 
the prospect’s interests, needs, and desires, 
but that also has an approach in harmony 
with his philosophy of buying. 
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Distributive Education to Meet the Wartime 
Training Problems of Retailing 


by 


Murray Banks 
Battin High School 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 





With our country suddenly 
plunged into war there comes the 
urgent need for vocational training 
to move rapidly closer to the grave 
new problems which we must face 
together. Consequently, objectives 
in distributive education must be 
redefined and redirected. 

Retailers are aware that they 
are today in a really “tough spot,” 
and the merchandising picture of 
declining sales and shortages of 
consumer goods presents anything 
but a bright outlook. It is reason- 
able to expect fundamental changes 
in methods of distribution which 
affect civilian supply. Local merchants and 
distributors face serious problems of eco- 
nomic adjustment. 

Distributive education personnel must be 
alert to the rapidly changing picture, and 
they must redesign their training programs 
to meet local as well as national distribution 
and consumer problems which have grown, 
and which will continue to grow, out of the 
impact of war on established merchandising 
practices. To the retailer and to the edu- 
cator the phrase, “rapidly changing condi- 
tions,” has come to have a tremendously 
realistic significance. 

Management faces increased government 
regulations, restrictions, rationing, and far- 
reaching changes in distribution and mer- 
chandising policies. 

Military and civilian mobilization has 
drained our distributive system of many of 
its personnel. The loss of valuable man- 
power is a serious problem which confronts 
the retailer, for youth with its energy and 
enthusiasm is the very bone and sinew of 
retailing. New, inexperienced, and older 
people must be recruited and trained to re- 
place these younger men and women who 
are inducted into the military or production 
service. 

Retailers are facing a crisis which can be 
counteracted only through more effective 
control of operating costs. Since salaries are 
the greatest cost, more efficient and more 
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competent workers are today an 
even more vital necessity if profits 
are to be maintained at a reason- 
able level, or if the merchant is to 
remain in business at all. 

Already the retailer has had to 
meet the serious problem of broad 
changes in merchandise content. 
Nylon and silk have disappeared 
from the shelves; thousands of items 
containing rubber have likewise 
disappeared. Steel, aluminum, 
wool, and leather are at a premium. 
Many vital problems of commodity 
distribution are brought about by 
modern warfare. Some of these 
problems can be seen now; other problems 
can be anticipated. Undoubtedly, many 
new and unforeseen problems will arise from 
time to time as we get further into this war. 

Distributive education programs should, 
therefore, be organized and designed to 
maintain a maximum degree of flexibility 
and timeliness. The responsibility of func- 
tional training is now multiplied many 
times as we enter the critical days that are 
ahead. With the other national training 
services, distributive education should be 
put on a war footing. The essential and 
necessary services of distribution must not 
be allowed to break down for lack of trained, 
well-informed personnel. 

Retailers are in an exceptionally strategic 
position to make an important contribution 
during the present emergency. Because of 
the many and frequent personal contacts 
with the general public, retailers can con- 
structively influence public morale and na- 
tional unity. The salesperson plays a large 
part in the maintenance or the destruction 
of the morale of our country. Unless he is 
trained to meet the many wartime situations 
which arise, customer morale will suffer. 

Consumers must be given a sympathetic 
explanation of the reasons for and the causes 
of shortages, rationing, substitutes, alter- 
nates, priorities, credit terms, adjustments, 
and wartime regulations. Training in the 
handling of these problems will improve the 
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customer’s attitude toward shopping and 
toward the store. An intelligent and helpful 
explanation of these things to the customer 
by the salesperson will assist materially in 
removing misunderstanding and in improv- 
ing the morale of consumers. Customer 
habits relative to such things as “take- 
withs,” allowances, exchanges, delivery re- 
strictions, and credit limitations must be 
changed tactfully to meet the demand of 
wartime distribution. Salespeople must be 
trained to do this properly. 

Retailers can make a significant contribu- 
tion to the conservation of resources by 
eliminating waste and unnecessary services, 
by helping the consumer select merchandise 
intelligently, and by instructing the con- 
sumer in the proper use and the care of 
merchandise. 

In many communities new customers 
have appeared, and in many cases the eco- 
nomic status of old customers has changed. 
Many times the salesperson is not sensitive 
to these new types of customers. Training 
will help him analyze the new problems he 
faces. 

In the light of the present emergency it is 
necessary to supplement the regular peace- 
time training program with wartime train- 
ing on how to contribute to consumer morale, 
how to modify the habits of customers in a 
wartime period, how to explain to customers 
the reasons for shortages, substitutes, ra- 
tioning, priorities, special taxes, simplifica- 
tion of lines, credit terms, the conservation 
of goods, and the purchase of war stamps 
and bonds. To meet the wartime training 
problems and the needs of retailing, four 
specific types of wartime training programs 
should be organized: 

1. Wartime Emergency Training for New 
Store Workers. This training should be de- 
signed as pre-employment replacement train- 
ing to provide trained workers to replace 
those who have entered military service or 
who have gone into war industries. 


2. Special Wartime Training for Experi- 
enced Salespersons. This training should be 
designed to familiarize experienced clerks 
with the war regulations and adjustments 
affecting the sale of merchandise and the 
services of stores. 


3. Wartime Training Program for Owners 
and Managers of Distributive Businesses. 
This training should be designed to give an 
understanding of the laws, regulations, 
orders, and control under which retail busi- 
hesses must operate during the war emer- 
gency. 
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4. Training Program for Store Supervisors 
and Department Heads. This training should 
be designed to assist supervisors and depart- 
ment heads in the induction and in-service 
training of the large numbers of new persons 
who will enter retailing as replacements, 
and to train experienced salespersons to 
serve customers in a wartime period. 

An intelligently informed sales and mer- 
chandising personnel can play an important 
role in each community through its daily 
contact with consumers. To carry on essen- 
tial civilian services at the highest possible 
level of efficiency will help to maintain 
morale and stabilize our economy throughout 
this crisis. Retailers, for example, are in a 
position to discourage hoarding by con- 
sumers and thereby contribute to the equi- 
table distribution of available consumer 
goods. Many men and women, working 
efficiently behind the lines, are needed to 
maintain each man in service. Every pos- 
sible resource must be used to convert the 
great potential strength of this nation into 
effective military striking power. 

Distributive education has its own sig- 
nificant contribution to make to the victory 
program by helping to serve America through 
serving customers better and in maintain- 
ing distributive practices at a high level of 
economic efficiency. 





INCOME TAX RETURNS 
of 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS 


J. F. Sherwood, author of our college 
accounting textbooks, has prepared a 
bulletin giving suggestions to teachers 
and school officials in regard to filling 
out the 1942 income tax returns. Single 
copies free to business teachers and 
school officials; extra copies 2 cents 
each, postpaid (cash); single copies 
3 cents to nonbusiness teachers. 


WwW 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dalles 
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OPA'S Wartime 


The following are excerpts from the Teach- 
er’s Handbook on OPA’s Wartime Economic 
Program. The handbook is issued by the 
Educational Relations Branch, Consumer 
Division, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

OPA’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM. ‘The Con- 
sumer Division has been given the major 
responsibility for OPA’s educational pro- 
gram. It is working to inform consumers 
regarding the “why,” “what,” and “how” of 
OPA’s measures of price regulation, rent 
control, rationing, and conservation. It is 
encouraging consumers to participate as 
individuals and groups toward understand- 
ing these measures and toward making them 
effective. This Division furthermore is 
maintaining a two-way flow of information— 
to get information to the public and to 
receive information regarding the public’s 
opinions, attitudes, and conduct with refer- 
ences to OPA measures. 

Since the OPA is a wartime agency, the 
Consumer Division recognizes that en- 
lightened public participation is essential to 
the success of price regulation, rationing, 
and conservation. 

As an integral part of the Consumer Di- 
vision, the Educational Relations Branch 
works with schools, colleges, and youth 
groups, helping them to develop consumer 
education programs, projects, and activities 
related to the wartime needs and responsi- 
bilities of the consumer public. 

THE ROLE OF EDucATORS. Already thous- 
ands of our nation’s teachers and adminis- 
trators have contributed directly to OPA’s 
programs to protect the home front. Ably 
and devotedly these teachers have assisted 
in registering civilians for sugar rationing 
and gasoline rationing. Some have served 
as volunteers on local rationing boards in 
their communities, and others have par- 
ticipated in setting up and in providing 
professional services to volunteer wartime 
consumer information centers. 

In addition to these volunteer services as 
citizens, our teachers have a great oppor- 
tunity to build understanding and to guide 
participation in their own classes and 
schools. No matter at what grade levels or 
in what subjects he specializes, every 
teacher can help inform students regarding 
price and rent control, rationing, and con- 
servation measures, and he can stimulate 
the student’s interest to carry on activities 
designed to make these measures effective. 


/ 
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Economic Program 


Teachers at the elementary, high school, 
and college levels, teachers of social studies, 
home economics, business education, science, 
mathematics, English, fine and industrial 
arts, vocational guidance, and _ physical 
education—all can do their parts toward 
making education work to help solve the 
wartime economic problems of consumers 
within their classes, schools, and com- 
munities. 

Recognizing the need, many teachers are 
asking, “What can we do in our school?” 
To assist them in getting a wartime con- 
sumer education program under way, here 
are some special suggestions: 

SETTING UP A SCHOOL-WIDE PROGRAM. The 
administrator, a group of teachers, or the 
school’s War Policies Committee may call 
a special meeting of all teachers interested in 
this field of wartime education. At this 
first meeting the group may discuss the 
“why,” “what,” and “how” of OPA’s war- 
time economic programs in order that it 
may be informed about these programs. It 
may then block out specific proposals as to 
what can be done in various courses, in the 
school as a whole, and in the community. 

This group may find it advisable to 
organize itself as the school’s wartime con- 
sumer education council with a chairman 
and a secretary. The secretary may find it 
worth while to keep in touch with the Edu- 
cational Relations Branch of the OPA Con- 
sumer Division in order to receive publica- 
tions and suggested programs, and to report 
what his school is doing in this field. 

At this or succeeding meetings the council 
may appoint committees to work on special 
aspects of the program. One committee, 
for example, may be made responsible for 
such school-wide activities as assembly pro- 
grams, conservation and salvage campaigns, 
lunchroom projects, student club work, and 
school and home co-operation. Another 
committee might explore the possibilities 
of developing special units of study or 
projects to be undertaken in various courses 
and at successive grade levels. 

WHAT INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS CAN DO. Mean- 
while, interested teachers may go ahead to 
include wartime consumer education in their 
own classes. With reference to price control, 
for example, they can hold discussions of 
the reasons why prices tend to skyrocket 
during a war period; the effect of inflation 
upon the consumer’s pocketbook and living 
standards, and upon the nation’s war effort; 
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the measures which Congress, the OPA, and 
other government agencies are taking to 
keep the cost of living from spiralling up- 
ward; and what consumers as students and 
adults can do to halt unnecessary price 
rises. With reference to rationing, classes 
can discuss why and how the war effort is 
curtailing certain kinds of civilian supplies, 
and what the government and civilians can 
do to assure fair and equitable distribution 
of scarce essentials. Throughout each dis- 
cussion teachers can stress the effects of 
wartime economics on the ways of living of 
consumers as individuals and as families. 


Whenever possible teachers may employ 
methods which involve “learning by doing.” 
At all grades of the school it should be 
recognized that there are opportunities for 
students to build understanding of, and to 
develop participation in, price control, ra- 
tioning, and conservation measures. Stu- 
dents, for example, can develop their own 
programs for cutting down on sugar con- 
sumption and for stretching the life of their 
clothing. 


Teachers, furthermore, may undertake a 
variety of classroom projects in which stu- 
dents prepare posters on sugar saving; 
charts on price, income, and supply trends; 
exhibits on rubber shortage and conserva- 
tion; short informal plays on “the war 
against waste”; and an “Information Please” 
program. 


Both content and method of teaching 
wartime economics should be geared, of 
course, to the experiences and the level of 
maturity of students. 


PROGRAMS CAN BE BUILT FOR ALL LEVELS AND 
suBJECT FIELDS. At the elementary school 
level students can learn ways of saving and 
repairing clothing; of avoiding unnecessary 
wear and tear; of using school supplies 
sparingly; of caring for all toys, particularly 
those made of rubber and metals; of salvag- 
ing paper, rubber, metals, and kitchen pots; 
and of eating the right foods to maintain 
health, growth, and physical efficiency. 

At the junior high school level students 
can engage in projects similar to those sug- 
gested for the elementary school, but at 
more mature levels. In social science they 
can prepare a large picture map showing the 
cources of America’s raw rubber supply and 
what has happened to these sources since 
Pearl Harbor. They can then make a 
list of the things which the government and 
civilians are doing to stretch the limited 
rubber supply to meet military and civilian 
requirements. 
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At the senior high school level the social 
studies teachers can have their students 
learn the reasons for price and rationing 
regulations, the general content of such 
regulations, and the methods of their ad- 
ministration. Social studies teachers can 
also have students discuss the political as 
well as the economical aspects of the 
President’s seven-point “cost-of-living” pro- 
gram. This discussion would cover such 
questions as, “To what extent has Congress 
put the President’s seven points into legis- 
lation?” “What objections have been 
raised and by what groups?” 

Home economics teachers can have their 
students concentrate upon methods of in- 
come management during wartime; of shop- 
ping under price ceilings; of wise buying and 
the use and care of clothing and household 
equipment; of planning school lunches and 
family meals to meet nutritional require- 
ments; of getting sugar rations and of 
stretching these rations through reduced 
consumption and use of substitutes; and of 
identifying content and quality of consumer 
goods to detect unnecessary deterioration. 

Business education teachers can have 
their students examine the economic effects 
of the war upon various types of businesses 
at the manufacturing, wholesale, and retail 
levels. Through field trips and other ways, 
these students can find out what retailers 
are doing to adjust themselves to problems 
of shortages, price regulations, and ration- 
ing, and how consumers and retailers can 
co-operate in stretching available supplies 
and in effecting economies. 

English teachers can have their students 
write letters, leaflets, slogans, speeches, de- 
bates, poems, and articles for the school 
paper on the problems of consumers in 
wartime and on desirable solutions. Fine 
arts teachers can have students prepare 
charts, graphs, and other visual displays for 
popular support of price control and ra- 
tioning, as well as salvage campaigns, war 
stamp and bond drives, reduction of waste 
in the school and in the home, pooling of 
automobiles and sharing of household equip- 
ment, and conservation of rubber and other 
scarce essentials. Industrial arts teachers 
can concentrate upon helping students to 
learn methods of caring for and renovating 
household furniture; of conserving plumbing 
equipment; and of efficient firing of coal and 
oil furnaces. Physical education teachers 
can help students to develop new methods 
of recreation which build strength and 
physical fitness and which require the ex- 
penditure of little or no money. 
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New Teaching Techniques 
New Learning Devices 


New Teaching Plan 


This new edition is already adopted in 
Georgia, Mississippi, and in hundreds 
of cities, including St. Louis, Kansas 
City, and Salt Lake City. 


Some New 
Result-Getting Techniques 


(1) Calling-the-throw device—an interesting and effective device for 


developing both speed and control. 


(2) Selected-goal typing—a similar device for developing speed with 
control. 


(3) Guided writing exercises—exercises which control accuracy and 
speed. 


(4) Progression typing—a gradual lengthening of the timed writing to S 
carry over the speed gained in short timed writings. 


(5) Repetitive practice—special drills on familiar material designed to 
develop high rates of stroking and finger dexterity. Ci 




















J CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


FOURTH EDITION e D.D.LESSENBERRY 


e new fourth edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is definitely a new guide 
) better teaching. The author has originated and introduced new teaching techniques 
14 new learning devices that emphasize not just speed or just control but speed 
th control. 










$a guide in budgeting the time of each class period, the author has suggested an ap- 
oximate timing for the various parts of each lesson. The timing sets a goal which will 
courage the teacher and the students to make the maximum use of the class period. 
e plan of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, is to alternate drives for 
peed with drives for control at these newly attained speeds. However, during each drive 
t speed, there is sufficient drill to maintain all previous techniques and there is periodic 

phasis on techniques, control, and accuracy. Some of the new result-getting tech- 
iques are shown in the paragraph at the left of this page. 


bt higher speeds and for better control, choose 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth 


ition. It is new, different, and easy to teach. 


SUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Now is the Time for Part-Time Co-operative Training 


Editor’s Note: In these comments R. G. Walters ex- 
plains why this is the time to inaugurate part-time co- 
operative training programs, and urges teachers to start 
these programs in their schools. Mr. Walters is director of 
teacher training and of public relations at Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

The present emergency with its unprece- 
dented demand for workers offers an unusual 
opportunity for the inauguration of part- 
time co-operative training in schools that 
are not already using the plan. 

Both the curriculum and the methodology 
used by schools and colleges should conform, 
as far as possible, with the prevailing needs 
of society. Unfortunately, some educators 
do not fully appreciate this fact. They en- 
deavor to force their pet theories upon 
schools or upon the business community at 
inopportune times. Thus, many high schools 
and some colleges attempted to introduce 
the part-time co-operative plan in the midst 
of the recent depression, and naturally en- 
countered many difficulties. They received 
little encouragement from employers who 
could not see the logic of taking on part- 
time workers at a time when some of their 
regular employees had been laid off. As a 
consequence, many teachers, after half- 
hearted attempts to inaugurate a part-time 
co-operative program, gave up the idea al- 

_together. The whole trouble was that these 
teachers overlooked the simple principle 
that educational methods should be used in 
accord with prevailing conditions. 

Some of those who attempted the part- 
time co-operative plan during the depression 
and failed are not overlooking a golden op- 
portunity to put the plan into practice. 
Never in the history of the country has 
there been such a demand for workers of 
all kinds, and never has there been such an 
opportunity to obtain part-time jobs for 
both high school and college students. Al- 
most all fields of work—business, industry, 
agriculture, and even the professions—are 
open to part-time students. In the state 
of Pennsylvania, for example, there is such 
a shortage of teachers that the Department 
of Public Instruction has asked colleges to 
send out seniors as substitute teachers. 
Thus, instead of the colleges asking employ- 
ers (which in this case would be school 
boards) to co-operate in a part-time plan, 
we find the conditions reversed and em- 
ployers are actually asking colleges to furnish 
part-time workers. What is true of teaching 
is true of other occupations. Throughout the 
country manufacturing companies, stores, 
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restaurants, and other businesses are em- 
ploying college and high school students on 
a part-time basis. They are doing this, not 
because they have been asked by school 
authorities, but because they need the 
workers. 

Since business offices and stores are 
already, of their own accord, employing 
students on a part-time basis, it is reason- 
able to suppose that they will give a sym- 
pathetic hearing to proposals by school or 
college authorities for the introduction of a 
regular part-time co-operative plan super- 
vised by school authorities. In many cases, 
the plan, once started, may continue after 
the war. 

Of course, some types of business jobs are 
better adapted to the part-time co-operative 
plan than others. We have long known that 
the part-time co-operative plan is especially 
successful in retail selling. This is true re- 
gardless of whether the plan is used by high 
schools or by colleges. 

In the field of office work we find that 
certain jobs are especially well adapted for 
use with high school students, but that 
other jobs are better adapted for use with 
college students. High school students do 
well in office jobs that require simple skills, 
such as operating office machines, filing, and 
typing. The routine involved in such jobs 
can be easily learned by high school students 
and the work requires little close supervision. 
If students make mistakes, no great harm 
is done and the mistakes can be easily 
remedied. 

When, however, high school students 
have been used on part-time stenographic 
work, the plan has been only fairly success- 
ful. This may be due to a number of reasons, 
one of them being the fact that a stenog- 
rapher is called upon to write many letters 
of a confidential nature and an employer 
hesitates to use immature employees for 
such work. Although the part-time co- 
operative plan as applied to stenographic 
work has been only reasonably successful 
with high school students, it has worked 
quite well with college students. 

Probably the part-time co-operative plan, 
when used with high school students, has 
been least successful in bookkeeping and 
accounting work. This is quite natural. An 
incorrect bookkeeping entry is often difficult 
to locate and if several young people work 
part-time on the same set of books, the 
possibility of mistakes being made is greatly 
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increased. Moreover, bookkeeping mistakes 
may result in unpleasant relations with 
customers or creditors. Finally, much book- 
keeping is of a confidential nature and em- 
ployers naturally hesitate to employ high 
school students in positions in which they 
can obtain information about profits and 
losses, salaries paid, debts owed to the busi- 
ness, or debts owed by the business. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the part-time 
co-operative plan as applied to bookkeeping 
has not been extensively used, especially 
with high school students. It is true, how- 
ever, that part-time work in accounting has 
been reasonably successful when used with 
college students. 

If employers oppose the part-time co- 
operative plan at the present time, it is 
largely because they do not understand it. 
Many times the teachers who advocate the 
plan do not clearly understand it themselves; 
consequently, they cannot explain the plan 
to employers. Before employers are ap- 


proached, the school authorities should de- 
termine exactly what kinds of work their 
students are capable of doing, how much 
time students can devote to part-time work, 
what periods in the week students will be 
available for work, how long a student 
should be kept on a particular job, what 
wages should be paid, and how the work is 
to be supervised. 

In many communities the inauguration of 
a part-time co-operative plan may be con- 
sidered as a patriotic action. We know that 
the winning of the war depends to a large 
extent upon our ability to produce. We 
know, too, that production is hindered by 
a shortage of workers. Surely, any plan 
that will permit either high school or college 
students to participate in the effort to 
further national production should be en- 
couraged. When this effort is worth while 
from both the patriotic and the educational 
viewpoints, there is all the greater reason 
for encouraging it. 








Wartime Consumer Education 


The U. S. Office of Education is recog- 
nizing the extreme importance of consumer 
education in wartime. As a result, an Inter- 
Agency Co-operative Committee on Con- 
sumer Education has been established. 
Chief of the working staff of this committee 
is Oliver H. Bimson, who is on leave of 
absence as assistant superintendent of 
schools of Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Official representatives have now been 
appointed by the different agencies to serve 
on the Inter-Agency Co-operative Com- 
mittee on Consumer Education. Such newly 
formed emergency war agencies as the fol- 
lowing have had representatives at meetings 
which have been held: Office of War In- 
formation, War Production Board, Office 
of Price Administration, Office of Defense 
Transportation, Office of Civilian Defense, 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. 

The wartime consumer programs of the 
following long-established agencies have 
been represented in the Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee meetings: Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Agricultural Conservation and Adjustment 
Administration, Agricultural Market Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Bureau of Standards, 
Educational and Women’s Division, War 
Savings Staff of the Treasury Department, 
Food and Drug Administration, Federal 
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Trade Commission, Office of Bituminous 
Coal Consumers Counsel. 

The working staff on consumer education 
and related activities established in the 
U. S. Office of Education is made up of 
representatives of various divisions of the 
Office who have been working with other 
government agencies on these problems 
home economics education, business educa- 
tion, agricultural education, and _ school 
administration. This nucleus staff is aug- 
mented by representatives of the co-opera- 
ting agencies who work with them on prob- 
lems of mutual concern. The staff is con- 
centrating on the co-ordination of Federal 
Government agency programs in consumer 
education activities related to schools, 
colleges, and adult education groups. 

At its meeting on November 10, the Inter- 
Agency Co-operative Committee discussed 
plans presented by the working staff for a 
proposed manual on wartime consumer edu- 
cation and related activities for use in 
schools. The manual, when available, will 
serve as a suggestive guide for co-ordinating 
and administering a wartime consumer 
education program. 

The Committee is supporting and giving 
direction to the working staff in the prepara- 
tion of timely material by supplying authen- 
tic information on what is to be done and 
by providing representatives from various 
agencies to serve on the nucleus working staff. 
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Report on the Shorthand Program at Indiana University 


In an effort to meet the urgent demand 
for more trained workers in business and 
industry, and to provide training for young 
men soon to be drafted, a new plan for be- 
ginning shorthand classes was initiated at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, for the 
students in the secretarial and office training 
and the teacher-training curricula. While the 
various features of the plan may not be 
entirely new, they have aroused marked 
interest in the secretarial science field. 

In setting up the program, cognizance was 
taken of the following facts: (1) the usual 
group instruction is not particularly effective 
in training for shorthand skill when the 
group is composed of divergent abilities, and 
it should be modified; (2) grouping those 
who have had previous training with those 
who have not had training is not desirable 
psychologically and does not permit maxi- 
mum learning for each student; (3) a term 
goal is not a sufficient incentive to promote 
students working at maximum capacity 
throughout the course; (4) a series of imme- 
diate goals tends to cause excellent students 
to utilize their full abilities and tends to 
avoid the discouraging effect on slower stu- 
dents of being grouped with superior stu- 
dents; (5) students do not learn at the same 
rate and there should be a frequent adjust- 
ment on the basis of achievement. 

At the beginning of the semester students 
who enrolled in beginning shorthand were 
divided into two main groups: those stu- 
dents with previous instruction and those 
students with no previous instruction. Each 
group was then further divided into three 
sections, approximately equal in number, 
for the first few days of instruction. On the 
fourth or fifth day a brief test was given at 
the first of the period to measure achieve- 
ment at that point and to begin at once the 
recognition of individual differences in 
abilities and achievement by homogeneous 
grouping. 

One-minute, two-minute, and_three- 
minute tests were given at intervals no 
greater than five or six days to keep a con- 
stant check on achievement. When sig- 
nificant differences were found to exist 
within the various sections, the groups were 
resectioned and the students were assigned 
to ability groups and not to teachers. 
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TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 
A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. It provides space for 32 students to 
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Supervised study groups were organized 
to assist students in preparing the maximum 
amount of work in a minimum of time and 
to establish correct study habits. The 
amount of textbook material outlined for 
each section for homework and for class- 
work was identical for each group so that 
the students could pass freely from one 
section to another without repetition or 
without missing any phase of instruction. 

When dictation was started, sectioning 
was effected on the basis of the rate of dic- 
tation that the students were able to tran- 
scribe. At that time the line of distinction 
between the two main groups was erased 
and there was some fusion of those students 
who had had previous training with the 
students who had not had training. The 
difference between the speeds of the sections 
was so small that students in each group had 
an immediate goal—one which they could 
reach within a week or two and then progress 
to the next group. 

Toward the latter part of the semester, 
five-minute dictations at all levels of speed 
were provided at night meetings to test 
students’ mastery. Thus, the students had 
many opportunities to demonstrate their 
standard of achievement, and the class 
periods were free for actual teaching. The 
Gregg News Letter material was used for test 
dictation and the transcripts were graded 
according to the Gregg rules. 

The student reaction to the plan seems to 
have been most favorable. ‘The students 
who showed particular aptitude for short- 
hand were challenged to maximum ac- 
complishment; the students who showed 
less aptitude for shorthand were able to 
accomplish more than is usually possible 
because the instruction was _ specifically 
suited to their needs. 

A detailed report of the results is not yet 
available. However, indications are de- 
cidedly favorable so far as achievement is 
concerned. Of course, any results obtained 
in a one-semester experiment must be re- 
garded as merely indicative, and no con- 
clusions can be drawn until further experi- 
mentation has taken place. Since the plan 
has met with some success in beginning 
shorthand, similar plans are being con- 
sidered for advanced shorthand classes. 
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N. B. T. A. Convention is Cancelled 


On December 14, acting in behalf of the 
Executive Board of the National Business 
Teachers Association, Paul S. Lomax, presi- 
dent, announced the cancellation of the 1942 
convention. The action was taken on the 
unanimous vote of the Board. The conven- 
tion had been scheduled to meet in Detroit, 
Michigan, on December 28-30. The com- 
plete program was published in the Decem- 
ber issue of THE BALANCE SHEET. 

The advisability of holding the convention 
had been carefully checked as late as October 
with responsible Federal officials. Since the 
program dealt specifically with the vital 
business training phases of war service, the 
officers of N. B. T. A. were encouraged to go 
ahead with the convention as originally 
planned. Until December 14 it was confi- 
dently expected that the convention would 
be held. However, at that time the Office of 
Defense Transportation asked all national 
organizations to cancel conventions sched- 
uled for the Christmas holidays. 

The theme that was planned for the con- 
vention was “Business Education Realities 
in War and Post-War.’ Great interest was 


shown in the program by military and gov- 
ernment officials. Many important speakers 
had been engaged. In announcing the can- 
cellation of the convention, President Lomax 
stated: “While we cannot have the privilege 
of gathering together to consider the im- 
portant messages of the speakers, we shall 
endeavor to find other ways of bringing 
them to you through the publications of our 
Association and of other agencies of business 
education.” 

The war has caused some delay in the 
publication and mailing of the 1942 Year- 
book of N. B. T. A., but it will be in the 
hands of every 1942 paid member by the 
time you receive this issue of THe BALANCE 
SHEET, or soon thereafter. Plans for the 1943 
Yearbook have already been started with 
the idea of mailing it to every member be- 
fore the close of this school year. If you 
have not paid your dues, send $2.00 to the 
secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. Members are entitled to the 1943 
Yearbook and four issues of The Business 
Education Digest. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for the first course in a complete 
program of distributive education or for a single, self-contained general course 
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OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 


AGNEW 


A survey course which trains the student to 
operate all makes of calculators. This text- 
book-workbook contains twenty jobs from the 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE and 
se jobs each from the other courses listed 
elow. 


CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
seam, = COURSE = “3a 
A thirty-job course which provides complete 
training for the operation of the Monroe 


(regular and educator models), the Marchant, 
and the Friden machines. 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
ssa = COURSE = °22nH" 
A sixty-job course which provides complete 


training on the key-driven calculators— 
Burroughs and Comptometer machines. 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


GOODFELLOW - AGNEW 


A twenty-job course which provides for a 
skilled operation of the Underwood-Sund- 
strand, Remington-Rand, Monarch, and Barrett 
machines. 


FULL KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


GOODFELLOW - AGNEW 


A twenty-job course based on the operation 
of the Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen machines. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Vespa Goes to Military College 


Paul Vespa has been 
appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of business ad- 
ministration with a mili- 
tary rank of second lieu- 
tenant at the Citadel 
Military College, 
Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. Until recently he 
was advisor in the jour- 
nalism department of the 
Point Pleasant Beach 
High School, Point 
Pleasant Beach, New 
Jersey. He formerly 
taught commercial sub- 
jects at the high schools 
in Cliffside Park, New Jersey, and Spencer, 
New York. 

Lt. Vespa graduated from Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York, with a B. S. 
degree in 1937. He received his M. A. degree 
from Columbia University, New York 
City, in 1940. 








Lt. Paul Vespa 


Louisiana Teachers Association 


Members of the commerce section of the 
Louisiana Teachers Association held their 
annual convention on November 23 at 
the Washington-Youree Hotel, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. The meeting was presided over 
by Mrs. Margaret Fogle Newberry of 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 
The program consisted of a panel discussion 
and a luncheon meeting. Members of the 
panel were: Dr. H. M. Norton, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge—chairman; 
Lloyd L. Jones, New York City; Dr. C. 
Allen True, chief of educational relations, 
Region 5, Office of Price Administration; 
Frank Boydston, Byrd High School, Shreve- 
port; D. W. McCleish, supervisor of Bien- 
ville Parish Schools, Arcadia; Ola Johnson, 
High School, Vivian; Ina Smith, High 
School, Minden; Mary L. Thornton, Bolton 
High School, Alexandria. Lloyd L. Jones of 
New York City was the luncheon speaker. 
His topic was “Business Education During 
and After the War.” 

The following are the newly elected of- 
ficers for 1942-43: president, Ola Johnson, 
High School, Vivian; vice-president, Mary 
L. Thornton, Bolton High School, Alexan- 
dria; treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Fogle New- 
berry, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. The secretary will be appointed 
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Mrs. Humphrey Joins College Faculty 


Mrs. Katherine Swit- 
zer Humphrey was re- 
cently appointed an in- 
structor in the business 
education department of 
Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, 
Charleston. She was 
appointed on a_tem- 
porary basis to replace 
Dr. James M. Thomp- 
son who is on leave serv- 
ing as a lieutenant in the 
U.S. Navy. Mrs. Hum- 
phrey will teach classes 
in advanced shorthand 
advanced typewriting, 
office practice, and methods. 

Mrs. Humphrey obtained her B. S. C. and 
M. A. degrees from the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 





K. S. Humphrey 


Initiating and _ successfully carrying 
through the war bond drive was a job 
recently completed by the commercial de- 
partment of the high school at Englewood, 
Colorado. The idea of the drive originated 
in the commercial department, but the aid 
of the entire teaching personnel of the 
Englewood Public Schools and the business- 
men and women of Englewood was enlisted. 
During the twelve-day period from October 
31 to November 11 the post office and the 
banks sold $28,341.10 in war bonds and 
stamps. Every student and teacher in 
the Englewood schools, every businessman 
and woman, and every civic organization in 
Englewood worked wholeheartedly on the 
project. 

As a means of encouraging the school 
children to buy bonds and stamps it was de- 
cided to crown an Englewood War Bond 
Queen (from the senior high school) and an 
Englewood War Stamp Queen (from the 
junior high school). Classes in those two 
schools elected candidates for these honors, 
and each grade school in the city elected a 
queen’s attendant. All purchases of bonds 
and stamps in the school buildings were 
recorded for the buyer’s class. The final 
selection of the queen was made on the basis 
of total purchases. 

Special assemblies were held in all the 
schools, skits and short speeches were given 
to the home room students, and special 
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Englewood War Bond Drive 


Theta Alpha Delta 


“Problems Connected with the Employ- 
ment of Older Women” was the topic dis- 
cussed at the meeting of Theta Alpha Delta, 
a group of commercial teachers in Los 
Angeles, at their November meeting. The 
speaker was Miss Gloyd Bowman of the 
California State Employment Office. 

Some of the problems confronting the 
older women applicants are: (1) the col- 
lecting of detailed data regarding their 
schooling and previous employment; (2) 
the discovery of their personal traits or 
accomplishments that will make their 
services marketable; (3) the building up of 
their self-confidence before presenting them- 
selves for employment interviews; (4) the 
realization of their value to the employer 
even if their advanced age sets them apart 
from other employees; (5) the necessity for 
attention to personal appearance and pos- 
ture. 


class meetings were called for the purpose 
of impressing upon the students the urgency 
of investing their earnings and savings in 
bonds and stamps. Posters were displayed 
in all the schoolrooms and literature, supplied 
by government offices, was distributed to 
the students. The two parochial schools in 
the city readily joined in the crusade. 


The four commercial teachers at Engle- 
wood High School are: William J. Horner, 
Hilda Gustafson, Lucille Jacobson, and 
Marie Robinson. 

The photograph below shows the airplane 
and the fifty-foot wooden thermometer that 
were used as advertising to create interest in 
the Englewood drive for war bonds. 
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CRABBE - SALSGIVER 
In GENERAL BUSINESS the pupil studies fundamental business 


practices that so greatly affect his success in all walks of life. The 
study of business procedures as developed in this book should give 
pupils an understanding of business procedures, personal activities 
requiring a knowledge of business methods and techniques, and a 
review of basic arithmetic principles that are commonly used in 
business transactions and in personal business relationships. 


The arithmetical skills are carefully integrated with the textual ma- 
terial in the General Business Problems which accompany each 
chapter. By solving these problems, the pupil not only improves his 
arithmetic skills, but he also acquires a better understanding of 
business. 
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x %* %*® Business Teachers 


The following is a list of business teachers 
who are now in various branches of the 
armed services of the United States. This 
list is a supplement to the lists previously 
published in Tue BaLaNnce SHEET. 

Ruts Burpetrt, Needham Broughton High School, 

Raleigh, North Carolina—WAVES 

Reaina Burton, Plymouth Teachers College, Ply- 

mouth, New Hampshire—WAAC 

C. V. Casapy, Mississippi Delta State Teachers 

College, Cleveland, Mississippi—U. S. Army 
Howarp Coss, High School, Marshall, Texas— 
U. S. Coast Guard 

Cuartes L. Drumrine, High School, Parkesburg, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Marines 

Haroip Eeuincer, High School, Springfield, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 

CHARLES FERRELL, Charleston High School, Charles- 

ton, West Virginia—U. S. Army 

Merun H. Ganper, Warren G. Harding Senior 

High School, Warren, Ohio—U. S. Army 
Fioyp H. Hanson, William Chrisman High School, 
Independence, Missouri—U. S. Army 

H. W. Hines, Jr., president, Hines School of Busi- 

ness, Springfield, Illinois—U. S. Army 
R. J. Kennepy, High School, Patchogue, New York 
—U.S. Army 

Snetpon E. Laurance, Hilo High School, Hilo, 
Hawaii—U. S. Army 

Jack Ver Lek, High School, Patchogue, New York 
—U. S. Navy 

Haroip T. Lento, High School, Pine City, Minne- 
sota—U. S. Marines . 

Tuomas S. Lopcr, Beacom College, Wilmington, 
Delaware—U. S. Army 

Witu1am J. Masson, University High School, Iowa 
City, lowa—U. S. Navy 

Witui1am L. Mease, Union High School, Newport, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Arnotp Menatnorr, High School, Pacific Grove, 
California—U. 8. Navy 

FRANKLIN F. Moore, president, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey—U. S. Navy 

Wituram Mutter, High School, Corry, Pennsyl- 

vania—U. S. Army 

Raymonpb Nopurrt, High School, Strawberry Point, 

Iowa—U. S. Army 


in Armed Service * * * 


A. J. Perxo, Raton High School, Raton, New 
Mexico—U. S. Army 


Vincent Sata, High School, Lafayette, Louisiana— 
U. S. Army 

James Scopre, Warren G. Harding Senior High 
School, Warren, Ohio—U. S. Army 

JakE H. Suerry, North High School, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin—U. S. Army 

Hittron D. Suepuerp, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton, Texas—U. S. Army Air Force 

CLARENCE E. Suumate, West Senior High School, 
Rockford, Illinois—U. S. Army 

Cares R. Sprnpier, High School, Seymour, Iowa 
—U. S. Navy 

Marcus M. Srewart, Beavercreek Township High 
School, Alpha, Ohio—U. S. Army 

J. J. Suttrvan, Spencer Business College, Jersey 
City, New Jersey—U. S. Army 

Paut Sweeney, South Side Junior High School, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin—U. S. Army 

GrorcE J. Terry, High School, Greenville, Missis- 
sippi—U. S. Navy 

Witiarp M. Txompson, Worthington Junior Col- 
lege, Worthington, Minnesota—U. S. Coast Guard 

A. E. Tuontno, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming—v. S. Navy 

Dana H. Verry, High School, Anacortes, Washing- 
ton—U. S. Army 

Rowanp C. Waterman, High School, Adams Center, 
New York—Uv. S. Army Air Force 

A. C. Watson, High School, Fairbury, Ilinois— 
U. S. Navy 

Wixsur Wear-y, High School, Woodstock, Ohio— 
U. S. Army 

Guy H. Weaver, Washington Park High School, 
Racine, Wisconsin—U. S. Army 

Henry G. Weissrap, Spencerian College, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin—U. S. Army 

E. J. Wititanp, West Division High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin—U. S. Army 

Danie. Woxre, High School, New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 

Joun W. Woop, West End High School, Birming- 
ham, Alabama—U. S. Army 

Ropert Youna, State Teachers College, Radford, 
Virginia—U. S. Navy 

Freperick Zittinsky, Bethlehem Business College, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 





confined to about 500 words. 





WANTED: Information on Special Wartime Courses and Procedures 


In the remaining issues of THE BALANCE SHEET during this school year we shall pub- 
lish brief statements from teachers indicating what they are doing in the way of speed-up 
training, re-arrangement of courses, streamlined programs, pre-induction training, civil 
service training, and other wartime innovations. 


If you are doing anything new, please report it promptly to the editor of THE BAL- 
ANCE SHEET, 201 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Reports should preferably be 
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CURRY - RICE Business Arithmetic | 


Every arithmetical principle in APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has a mean- 
ing to the student because it is tied up with practical situations. The student 
is taught not just principles of arithmetic, but arithmetic as it is actually used in 
solving problems that arise in personal activities and in handling business 
transactions. 


The plan of learning in APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is simply this: (1) 
each principle is tied up with actual life experiences, (2) a wide variety of 
illustrations is used to visualize the discussions, (3) practical problems accompany 
each section of every unit to help the student to master thoroughly a fundamental 
principle, (4) drills for accuracy and speed follow the practical problems to 
correct any arithmetical weaknesses developed, and (5) optional problems 
provide a means of determining whether the student has mastered each funda- 
mental principle. 
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Oklahoma Teachers Cancel Convention 


The convention of the Oklahoma Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation, which was 
scheduled to be held in February, has been 
cancelled. The Federation meeting was to 
have been held at the time of the Oklahoma 
Education Association convention. The 
state convention was to meet on February 
11-13 in Tulsa. The meeting was cancelled 
by the board of directors of the Oklahoma 
Education Association. 

Raymond R. White, assistant professor 
of secretarial science, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, is chairman of the Okla- 
homa Commercial Teachers Federation. 


e * 
Consumer Education Study 


Following a series of conferences extending 
over a year’s time, the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals at San 
Francisco in February, 1942, approved a 
proposal of its Planning Committee that it 
undertake a three-year study of consumer 
education. To support this study the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau raised a sub- 
stantial sum of money and turned it over 
to the Association. 

An administrative committee is in charge 
of the study. This committee is composed 
of the following members: Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, Washington, D. C.—chairman; Fran- 
cis L. Bacon, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois; Paul E. Elicker, 
executive secretary of the Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Virgil M. Hardin, 
Pipkin-Reed Junior High School, Spring- 
field, Missouri; John E. Wellwood, High 
School, Flint, Michigan. At a meeting of 
the committee, Dr. Briggs was elected 
director of the consumer education study, 
and the establishment of headquarters in 
the National Education Association Build- 
ing in Washington, D. C., was authorized. 

The major question that the study will 
attempt to answer is, ““What education do 
youth of every status and location need in 
order that they may become more intelligent 
consumers under our prevailing economic 
conditions?” Ultimately it is hoped that 
the study will furnish the secondary schools 
a series of curriculum units with annotated 
bibliographies and evaluated lists of avail- 
able materials. These units will be planned 
for use either as an independent course in 
consumer education or as parts of other 
courses in home economics, business educa- 


tion, science, social studies, or in other de- 
partments. 
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Miss Koch Elected Department Head 


Frances B. Koch was 
recently appointed head 
of the department of 
secretarial training at 
Lake Forest College, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 

Miss Koch obtained 
her B. S. degree in com- 
merce from the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, and her M. S. 
degree in commerce from 
the University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colorado. 
She has also attended 
Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa. 

Miss Koch has had experience in business 
offices as an accountant and as a secretary. 
She has taught in the public schools of 
Augusta and Hinckley, Illinois. 





Frances B. Koch 


A. V. A. Meeting 


The annual convention of the American 
Vocational Association was held at Toledo, 
Ohio, on December 2-5. The meetings of 
the business education section were held 
on December 3, 4, and 5. The general topics 
discussed at these meetings were: “Wartime 
Training for New Salespeople,” “The Co- 
operative Program and the Wartime Labor 
Shortage,” “Wartime Training for Employed 
Salespeople,” and “Preview of Things to 
Come.” 

The joint luncheon with businessmen and 
educators was held on Friday, December 4, 
and was presided over by Paul H. Nystrom, 
vice-president for business education of 
the American Vocational Association, New 
York City. The speaker at the luncheon 
was Louis Ruthenburg, president of Servel, 
Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 

At the meeting on Thursday afternoon, 
December 3, Jack Milligan, chief of the 
Business Education Division, State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education, Lan- 
sing, Michigan, gave a report on the forma- 
tion of a National Association of Business 
Education Supervisors and Teacher Train- 
ers. It was decided that a committee should 
be appointed immediately to set up a con- 
stitution for this association. 

Since the officers of the various sections 
of the American Vocational Association are 
elected for three-year periods, Paul Nystrom 
will retain hi§ office as vice-president of 
the business education section. 
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Army Correspondence Courses 


The American Council on Education has 
been working with the Army Institute in 
the organization, preparation, and adminis- 
tration of correspondence courses for men 
in the armed forces. This work is under 
the jurisdiction of the Special Services 
Division of the War Department. 

Three types of courses are offered: (a) 
courses offered and administered by the 
Army Institute; (b) correspondence courses 
for college credit offered by co-operating col- 
leges and universities; and (c) correspond- 
ence courses for high school credit offered by 
co-operating colleges and universities. Under 
these programs several hundred different 
courses are available. 

An enrollment fee of $2.00 is required for 
the courses offered by the Army Institute. 
The Army pays half the cost of the corre- 
spondence courses offered by the co-operat- 
ing colleges and universities. 

It is reported that the most popular 
courses are those in mathematics, book- 
keeping, shorthand, and trades. Many of 
these courses will prepare enlisted men for 
military promotion and will also help to 
prepare them for jobs after leaving the Army. 


California Teachers Meet 


The Bay Section of the California Busi- 
ness Educators’ Association held its fall 
meeting at the Hotel Leamington, Oakland, 
on Saturday, December 5. 

The most outstanding part of the program 
was the panel discussion on the morning 
session program. The discussion covered the 
following topics: The Present Emergency 
in Commercial Education—Part-time, Dis- 
tributive, and Co-operative Education; 
Placement; Problems and Solutions; Present 
Practices; Desired Outcomes. Members of 
the panel were: panel chairman and vice- 
president of the Bay Section—Donald J. 
Mork, High School, San Jose; George C. 
Bliss, co-ordinator of placement, Oakland 
Public Schools; Martha Burrill, San Mateo 
Junior College, San Mateo; Gordon H. 
White, co-ordinator of placement and part- 
time education, Modesto Public Schools. 

Ralph A. Wentz, president of the Bay 
Section, presided at the luncheon meeting 
which followed the panel discussion. Julian 
Arnold, former American commercial at- 
tache in China, was the luncheon speaker. 
The topic of his talk was “Why Know China 
or the Tragedy of Ignorance.” 








The course is arranged for 
twenty, thirty, or forty class 
periods. Comprehensive proj- 
ects (jobs) cover the four main 
systems, and _ supplementary 
problems provide familiarity 
with the less common systems. 
The student gets actual practice 





BUSINESS FILING 


Wartime industry and governmental agencies 
are requiring an increasing number of filing 
clerks. 
practical training and to develop familiarity 
with alphabetic, numeric, subject, and geo- 
graphic filing. It consists of a textbook and a 
practice outfit. 
supplies for card filing and correspondence 
filing, with 100 cards and 80 communica- 
tions. 
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BASSETT AND AGNEW 
(Ready February 1) 


This new outfit is designed to give 


The practice outfit includes 
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TYPEWRITER ECONOMIES. Business depart- 
ments will be interested in a recent survey 
made by the National Office Management 
Association. The object of the survey was 
to help relieve the typewriter shortage. 
This Association studied typewriting pro- 
cedures in business offices and found many 
ways to increase production with fewer 
typewriters. Here are a few of the sug- 
gestions: 

Discontinue all unnecessary and out- 
dated reports and records; prepare other 
reports at less frequent intervals. 

Redesign forms and systems to permit 
the writing of multiple records at one 
typing. Order procedures, pay-roll pro- 
cedures, and inventory control records are 
susceptible to such treatment. 

Reduce correspondence requirements 
through: 

(a) More complete and more prompt 
letters to reduce the need for follow- 
up or clarification. 

(b) Extra carbon copies for longhand 
notation of reply and return. 

(c) Check-off form or postcard for 
indicating one of several standard 
replies. 

Use form or processed letters and postal 
cards (single and double). A printed or 
stamped notation to explain the use of the 
cards as a war measure might serve to 
offset any unfavorable reactions. 

Shorter letters, memorandums, and 
reports. 

Reduce the number of “rewrites” by: 

(a) Permitting longhand corrections. 
(b) Crossing out errors. 

(c) Exercising more care in initial 
dictation or composition. 

Use fill-in or skeleton-printed forms and 
letters. These forms and letters can be 
used effectively for many regular and 
repetitive reports. 

Eliminate company typewriters for per- 
sonal and nonbusiness purposes. 

Maintain a central pool of machines to 
be loaned to departments of individuals 
for peak periods or irregular requirements 


rather than for making full-time assign- 
ments. 
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Arrange to purchase or rent personally- 
owned portables or old model machines in 
usable condition. ‘ 

Pool or lend equipment or services be- 
tween companies or organizations. 

Schedule work to the machines. Data 
developed from a time analysis will pro- 
vide the basis for such a schedule. In this 
way regular work gaps on individual ma- 
chines can be filled in. 

Schedule machines to the work, either 
within departments or between depart- 
ments. Machines on movable stands can 
be readily shifted as successive work peaks 
develop. 

Inaugurate multiple shifts. Even where 
a full second shift is not practicable, it 
may be possible to employ part-time 
workers after regular working hours or 
on Saturdays and Sundays. Students are 
sometimes employed on this basis. 

Stress typing speed even at the expense 
of quality of work during the shortage 
period. 

Improve supervision and control of 
typing operations. This procedure may 
require the establishment of individual 
standards of performance, as well as steps 
to see that the standards are met. 

Dictate directly to a typist rather than 
to a stenographer. Direct dictation via 
telephone is a variation of this procedure. 

Use a combination hectograph and record 
ribbon to avoid the need of providing a 
separate machine for hectograph work. 

Design forms to facilitate typing; 
eliminate horizontal lines and vertical 
columns spaced for tabulating stops. 

Reduce typing time for correspondence 
through narrower margins, use of block 
paragraph arrangement, and other time- 
saving devices or ideas. 

Use other types of reproducing equip- 
ment, such as gelatin roll duplicators, 
stencil and addressing machines, com- 
posing and printing machines, and photo- 
graphic equipment. 








BUY MORE U.S. WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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By D. D. Lessenberry, School of Education, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The need for competent typists is urgent. 
It is imperative that we learn to teach type- 
writing so that greater skill will be de- 
veloped in a minimum of time. Up to now 
we have taken too long to do too little. We 
must now do an “old man Kaiser” in our 
own field. We must discover how to teach 
so that most of our students develop the 
skill that is now developed by a few (dis- 
tressingly few) of them. Perhaps a study of 
those few superior typists will point the 
way for our new teaching emphasis. Before 
a summary of some case studies of out- 
standingly successful students is given, 
though, let’s consider these facts: 


1. High schools usually give four semesters of work 
in typewriting and get approximately a third of 
the students to type at 60 or slightly more words 
a minute. A student who has a rate of 70 or 
better words a minute becomes something of a 
celebrity. 

%. Students with the same number of hours of prac- 
tice, the same instruction, the same practice ma- 
terials, and seemingly with equal ability at the 
beginning of the course, soon become widely 
separated in the matter of typing skill. This is to 
say that some students learn quickly, others learn 
less quickly, and some learn very slowly. 

3. There is little evidence that a positive relation 
exists between intelligence and ability to learn to 
do straight-copy typing. (It may be well to point 
out that intelligence is, however, definitely related 
to the ability to use typing skill.) So the failure of 
students to learn to type satisfactorily cannot be 
shrugged off by pointing to their low I. Q.’s. 

4. The Government is in urgent need of typewriters. 
It is uneconomical and unpatriotic for us to fail 
to make use of every possible speed-up procedure 
that gives promise of increasing the skill of our 
students in the same or less time than is now re- 
quired for the work. If better results are obtained 
in a shorter time, typewriters can be released for 
government use. 


5. Simple finger dexterity tests indicate that most 
normal young persons have stroking facilities (and 
therefore potential straight-copy speed) of 70 to 
100 words a minute. 

6. We teachers of typewriting want to do a better 
training job in less time and with greater success 
for all our students. If someone will show us how 
it can be done, we will do it. 


The first step in a speed-up program is to 
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* Tor Bolter Teaching 


Suggested Methods of Teaching Typewriting 


consider every classroom activity in relation 
to the fundamental question, “Does it make 
maximum contribution to the development 
of sound typing skill?” If so, that activity 
has a place; if not, it should be eliminated 
from the daily class work. 


Consider the matter of drill. Does it con- 
tribute to greater typing skill, or is it pur- 
poseless and ineffective? If drill is to be 
effective, it must be directed toward a 
specific goal and it must make definite and 
measurable improvement in the work of the 
students. Drill can be for specific and 
realizable purposes. For example, drill can 
be effective in developing quicker stroking, 
smoother typing, equalized power behind 
the strokes, and greater certainty of control 
of the entire keyboard. Drill can be used to 
quicken the carriage throw, to develop 
facility in shifting for capitals, and to set 
up a pattern of efficient machine manipula- 
tion that will add to the total production. 
Drill work can do these things and must do 
these things if we are to continue to use 
drill as a part of our daily class work. 

Marking papers according to an error 
limit is a common practice. Does this prac- 
tice contribute to increased skill? At times 
it does; usually it does not. I am rather 
certain that it should not be used for all 
work. There should be lessons—and perhaps 
several consecutive lessons—when the work 
would not be marked at all so far as a record 
of errors is concerned. Rather, some class 
work should be given for the purpose of 
improving the ability to type—not for the 
measurement of mailable work. 

“You must get your budgets in.” That is 
said over and over and students are con- 
stantly working against the dead line for a 
budget. As a result, you can’t talk to them 
about working for the improvement of their 
technique. You can’t tell them to take time 
off to build for speed of stroking or to drop 
back in their stroking rate to develop good 
control. They want to get their budget in. 
Their mark is determined by the budget and 
one test a week. It is my considered belief 
that the elimination of the budget (except 
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for an occasional long-time assignment) will 
do as much to improve the opportunity for 
good teaching as any other single factor. 


“T’ve told you over and over not to draw 
the carriage back.” Yes; but telling is 
known to be less effective than a skillful 
demonstration. It is a part of our re- 
sponsibility as teachers to become equal to 
the task of demonstrating the skills we want 
our students to develop. We must demon- 
strate word-level typing; quiet arms and 
hands; low wrists; and short, decisive, con- 
trolled finger movements. It has been said 
that a teacher of typewriting is known by 
the talking he does not do. Add to that 
sentence that a good typing teacher is also 
known by the demonstrating he does. 

How much of the textbook shall we cover 
each semester? This is a problem that has 
bothered teachers for some years. It is a 
pressing problem in any speed-up program. 
There is conclusive proof that those schools 
that maintain a rapid (but not confusingly 
rapid) rate of progress through the first- 
semester materials have consistently higher 
median scores than schools that adhere to 
the “slow-but-sure learn-it-thoroughly-be- 
fore-you-go-on”’ plan. 

Here are some facts. They support rather 
conclusively the theory of rapid progress: 
“The following table shows the scores made 
on a typewriting test that was constructed 
for the purpose of measuring progress at the 
end of approximately six weeks of practice: 




















Weeks of School 
Completed...... 9to12 | 18 to 17 | 18 to 22 
Number of Schools 
Reporting. ..... 9 9 9 
Number of Pupils. 674 751 724 
i Total Total Total 
Percentile Score Score Score 

95 153 157 167 

90 133 148 152 

80 119 133 141 

75 113 128 136 

70 107 124 133 

60 100 118 126 

50 92 112 119 

40 86 106 110 

30 81 100 103 

25 77 96 100 

20 73 92 95 

10 63 81 80 

5 55 72 73 




















“Of the 27 schools with 2,149 students 
reporting, not one school completed the 


work according to the time schedule recom- 
mended by the author and proved satis- 
factory in experimental classes. Nine 
schools took more than three times as many 
weeks to complete the textbook assignments 
as recommended; yet, the achievement of 
the students of these nine schools is not sig- 
nificantly higher than the achievement of 
the other schools. 

“Specifically, the reports show that those 
who proceeded most rapidly with the book, 
and thus gave the pupils the greatest variety 
of materials for practice, obtained the 
highest average scores in the speed and 
accuracy tests. A comparison was made be- 
tween the three groups given in the stand- 
ards, which for our purpose may be referred 
to as the slow, medium, and fast groups. 
At the end of twenty-two weeks, the average 
score of the fast-moving group for speed and 
accuracy was 11 per cent higher than that 
of the medium group and 20 per cent higher 
than that of the slow group. At the end of 
twenty-seven weeks, the average score of the 
fast group was 16 per cent higher than that 
of the medium group and 24 per cent higher 
than that of the slow group.”? 


In spite of the known fact that the con- 
stant repetition of the same lesson tends to 
retard rather than to develop skill, a good 
many schools still take the first three months 
of beginning typewriting to “master the 
keyboard.” Mastery of the keyboard is 
relative; mastery is different at different 
levels of skill. Mastery does not come from 
meaningless repetition of letter-combina- 
tion drills. 


Specifically, then, how can we speed up 
our typing instruction without sacrificing 
the skill of our students? Here are some 
suggestions. A few of them will be dis- 
cussed; others are stated without further 
explanation: 


1. Teach for rapid stroking from the very beginning. 
Insist on quiet hands and almost motionless arms. 


2. Keep progressing. Don’t pause on the same lesson 
to force students to type without error. This is 
particularly true for the first semester's work. 
There is automatic and inevitable repetition every 
day. Depend on this repetition for the improve- 
ment of techniques, but see to it that basic typing 
techniques are built into the daily work habits 
of every typist. These techniques are simple, but 
basic. 

a. Good stroking. Fingers curved so they can 
command the entire keyboard with a mini- 
mum of hand movement. Let the fingers do 
the work. 

b. Relaxed shoulders, arms, and wrists. The 
fingers need to be tensed when making the 


‘D. D. Lessenberry, ‘‘How Learning to Typewrite Takes Place,” National Business Education Quarterly (Washington, D. C.: 
Department of Business Education of the National Education Association, Spring, 1940), pp. 9-12. 
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stroke. Relaxed body does not mean sagging 
shoulders or sloppy posture. Quite the con- 
trary. Neither does it mean a ramrod back 
or rigid arms. 


. Quiet control. Arms and hands must be 


quiet and the fingers must be poised lightly 
in typing position. 


. Right reading habits. Students must be 


taught to use the reading habit that will give 
the desired impulse to type. For example, if 
the goal is control, the reading should be 
relatively slow or even on the stroke level. 
If the goal is speed, the reading should be a 
form of skimming with emphasis on word 
recognition. 


. Manipulative skill. Skill in shifting for 


capitals will often increase production with- 
out calling for any faster fingering. Similarly, 
the quick return of the carriage will add 
words to the typing rate. 


3. Select the practice materials and the practice 


procedures to achieve a definite goal. 


. Discover the blocks to learning. Find out why 
the students get “tied in emotional knots” on 
timed writings. Change the assignment to some- 
thing that can be done successfully. Lead the 
students to success in their work. 


. Use speed-up procedures. 


a. 


d. 


Get initial speed at the temporary expense of 
complete accuracy. If the speed is developed 
with right technique, the accuracy will come. 


. Force students to write at accelerated speeds; 


then force them to drop back to lower rates 
to develop control. 


. Guide the students by calling the quarter- 


minute goals. 


Analyze students at work, not student work. 
Take a little time each period for technique 
improvement—quicker carriage return, 
smoother typing for emphasis on control, 
continuity of stroking, and figure and 
symbol control. 


. Build speed in production work. Teach stu- 


dents to erase quickly and acceptably. 
Teach erasing with multiple carbons. Time 
students in addressing envelopes. They 
should set up a pattern of movements to 
enable them to develop skill to the point 
that they can address 100 to 120 envelopes 
an hour. This is minimum skill. The skill 
won’t come from practice alone; the pattern 
of movement must be right. There must be 
no waste motions or wasted effort. 


Use short problems to sample the different 
learning situations. For example, dictate 
an inside address to be typed for the first 
letter and for the second-page heading. 
Dictate “scrambled” closing lines to be 
typed in correct order. Dictate two or three 
lines of a paragraph to introduce a short 
tabulated problem. Dictate the closing 
paragraph that refers to some enclosures 
but do not dictate the enclosure notation. 
Mix up some names or figures that should be 
checked by the stenographer. If the stu- 
dents in typewriting do not write shorthand, 
these problems can be mimeographed and 
used as typing rather than as transcription 
problems. 












g- Don’t permit students to remain dis- 
couraged. Make them succeed. See that 
they work without a sense of hurry. The 
right kind of practice plus the right kind of 
mind-set will inevitably develop good typing 
power. 


h. Give brief directions and explanations. Let 
students help to think through the problems. 
Workers must live up to their responsi- 
bilities. Students must be taught to carry 
their own work load and to live up to their 
responsibilities. 

All that has been said in this article can 
be summarized in the statement that we 
must see to it that we teach better so that 
our students will type better. There is 
nothing startlingly new in this idea, unless 
it is new to make emphatic that it is our re- 
sponsibility to get results and not merely to 
wish for results. If the full period of work is 
utilized in purposeful and confident activity, 
good typing skill is bound to come. 


It cannot be denied, of course, that some 
students learn more quickly than others. 
That has already been stated. Neither can 
it be denied that some students seem to set 
up powerful resistance to learning. The 
hindrances to superior skill must be identified 
and eliminated. It is in attempting to dis- 
cover how to eliminate these difficulties that 
hinder the development of superior skill that 
we can profit from a study of the work 
habits of our superior students. There are 
some common characteristics of the work 
of superior students that are not uniformly 
found in the work of less successful students. 
Let me summarize some of the classroom 
case studies of these superior students: 


1. They typed rapidly from the beginning. 


2. Their range of errors was similar to that of the 
entire class; the median was slightly lower than 
that of the entire class. (Students good in one 
thing tend to be good in other things.) 


3. They worked with quiet certainty of success. 
Either because they were successful from the be- 
ginning or because they were naturally poised and 
confident, these students had a feeling of con- 
fidence in their success that was not characteristic 
of the average students. 


4. The attendance was regular; attention to in- 
structions was uniformly good; the understanding 
of instructions, as evidenced by the intelligent 
performance, was much above that of the average 
and poor students. 


5. The following technique characteristics were 
evident: 


a. Fingers were deeply curved (except for one 
girl who used the straight-finger stroke. 
possibly because of long fingernails). 


. Relatively little forearm or wrist movement 
. Minimum of muscular tenseness. 
d. Word-level typing used early and with con- 


siderable ease. 
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e. Stroking tended to be continuous (there were 
few pauses or hesitations after a stroke or 
between words). 


f. Effort was purposeful, but not intense; 
typists were alert, relaxed, controlled. 


6. The plateaus were fewer and of shorter duration 
than the plateaus of the average of below- 
average students. 


7. Their posture did not conform to classroom re- 
quirements. Many of the superior typists sat 
with knees crossed; some chewed gum. (Gum- 
chewing seemed to have no effect on skill.) 


There is no complete and clear-cut dif- 
ference between superior and average typists. 
Their characteristics are similar in some ways 
and quite different in other ways. Two 
things are definitely and peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the excellent typists that are 
found occasionally with poor typists: The 
better the typist, the more calmly he works 
and the more quietly he operates the key- 
board. The good typist has a rather well- 
established pattern of practice procedure. 
He is usually orderly in his approach—he 
makes the daily check of the six machine 
adjustments without prodding (margins, 
tabulator, paper guide, spacer, feed rolls, 
ribbon indicator) and is ready to begin 
work when work should begin. 


We can speed up the development of skill 
if we see to it that right techniques are used 
from the beginning of the work and that 
frequent reconstruction of technique is called 
for ~ the daily work. Teacher demonstra- 
tion will stimulate students and they will 
give the teacher a better insight into the 
learning problems of the students. Let’s 
teach, demonstrate, observe, encourage, and 
challenge—all to the end that our students 
will achieve maximum learning in a minimum 
of time. 

e e . 


Cooper at General Motors Institute 


John D. Cooper was recently appointed 
schedule control adviser of the General 
Motors Institute, Flint, Michigan. For the 


past fifteen years Mr. Cooper was chairman. 


of the business department of Northern 
High School, Flint, Michigan. He is ably 
filling this newly-created position which was 
necessitated by the growing problems of 
running General Motors Institute on a war- 
time program. There are forty-two different 
schedules being followed by General Motors 
Institute students. 

Mr. Cooper is a graduate of Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo. 
He received his Master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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Dr. Wurtzel Goes to Anderson College 
Dr. Laura A. Wurtzel, 


formerly dean of the 
College of Education, 
Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan, is now 
chairman of the depart- 
ment of business educa- 
tion at Anderson College, 
Anderson, Indiana. She 
has been given the rank 
of associate professor. 
Before teaching at Ferris 
Institute, Dr. Wurtzel 
served as director of the 
secretarial science de- 
partment of the State 
Teachers College, Minot, 
North Dakota. 

Dr. Wurtzel received her Ph. D. degree 
from the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
in May, 1942. The title of her dissertation is 
“An Investigation of Junior College Orienta- 
tion Procedures.” 


* . _ 
Missouri State Meeting 


The Missouri State Teachers Association 
held its annual convention in Kansas City 
on December 2-5. On Friday morning, 
December 4, there was a panel discussion on 
“Commercial Education in Wartime.” Those 
who participated in the discussion were: A. 
Verne Baker, co-ordinator, Public Schools, 
Macon; Lucile Jeffrey, High School, Gal- 
latin; Ina C. Wachtel, Lafayette High 
School, St. Joseph; Ruth L. Roberts, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville; Winifred 
Weatherman, Northeast High School, Kan- 
sas City; Anna B. Larson, Southwest High 
School, Kansas City. 

The departmental meeting on commercial 
training was held on Friday afternoon, 
December 4, under the chairmanship of 
Douglas L. Linville, Lafayette High School, 
St. Joseph. Jerome G. Galvin, an adver- 
tising executive of Kansas City, explained 
to the group the businessman’s point of 
view of how teachers should train students 
for business. Cecil Puckett, associate pro- 
fessor, School of Business, University of 
Indiana, Bloomington, spoke on the subject, 
“Trends in Business Education.” During 
the business session the following officers 
were elected: chairman, Dorothy Rolens, 
Junior College, Flat River; vice-chairman, 
Merea Williams, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; secretary, Desma Renner, Had- 
ley Vocational School, St. Louis. 
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The Wise Consumer. By Ruth B A 48- 
page, printed, paper-bound book devo to such 
topics as “Our Interests as Consumers,” “Where a 
Family’s Food Dollar Goes,” “Installment Sales,” and 
“Our Obligations as Consumers.” The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price $32 cents. Order from Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Consumer Class Plan on How to Sell War 
Stamps and Bonds. October, 1942. Nine mimeo- 
graphed sheets containing a series of lesson plans on 
techniques for increasing sales of war stamps and bonds 
and for stepping up salvage drives. It also contains 
lessons, plans and projects on wise buying. Free. 
Order from the Consumers Union of the United States, 
Inc., 17 Union Square, New York, New York. 


Vocational Training in Wartime. March, 1942. 
A 35-page, printed, paper-bound handbook which out- 
lines joint action that may be taken by educators and 
businessmen to expedite job training essential to war 
production. It discusses basic types of training, occu- 
pations for which training may given, present 
training programs of national scope; the “training- 
within-industry” program; and existing training 
agencies and their local branches or offices, including 
schools and colleges. Free. Order from Committee on 
Education, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 


Mail and Telephone Buying. November, 1942. 
Two leaflets issued by the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council to facilitate, both for stores and their customers, 
mail and telephone buying. One leaflet is addressed to 
retailers and suggests steps that can be taken to help 
assure that the present increase in mail and telephone 
orders does not swell merchandise returns. The other 
leaflet emphasizes the responsibilities of consumers in 
making their “long distance” shopping more efficient, 
and it outlines ten rules for them to follow in placing 
orders. Free. Order from the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, 
New York. 


Merchandising Techniques. By Edwina B. 
Hogadone and Donald K. Beckley. A 263-page, 
printed, cloth-bound book providing a practical, con- 
cise discussion of retail merchandising with major 
emphasis on the work in a medium-sized department 
store in which the average student is likely to be em- 
ployed. Careful attention is given to all phases of the 
buyer’s activities, including his planning and actual 
buying, the mathematics aspects of merchandising, 
problems of pricing, and the control of merchandising 
operations. Price $1.75. Order from McGraw-Hill 
ao Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New 

ork. 


eview of lew Literature 


Money and Banks. By Margaret M. Thomson. 
A 48-page, printed, paper-bound book covering the 
history of money, money and prices, and the functions 
of banks. The book contains many illustrations and 
diagrams. Price 32 cents. Order from Row, Peterson 
and Company, 1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Some Problems of Foreign Traders in War- 
time. March, 1942. An 1l-page, printed, paper- 
bound pamphlet discussing governmental controls on 
foreign trade; government entrance into foreign trade; 
British-American trade relationships; and the Rio de 
Janeiro Conference. Free. Order from Committee on 
Education, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 


America’s Economic Strength in Time of 
War. May, 1938. A 20-page, printed, paper-bound 
prewar report of the National Defense Committee 
which should prove valuable as a background picture 
of America’s basic economic structure upon which our 
war program has been built. It discusses natural re- 
sources, industries, power, transport, merchant marine, 
finances, and trade. Free. Order from Committee on 
Education, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 


Vocational Commercial Curriculum and the 
War. A 47-page, mimeographed, paper-bound report 
of a summer workshop, the theme of which was “The 
War and the Curriculum.” The report was made by a 
committee consisting of vocational commercial teach- 
ers in the City of New York. The report suggests ways 
to meet the problems arising in the commercial depart- 
ment as a result of the war. Copies not available for 
distribution. Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 110 Livingston Street at Boerum Place, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


My Personality Growth Book. By William A. 
McCall and John P. Herring. A 20-page, printed, 
paper-bound book containing a comprehensive person- 
ality rating scale designed to provide a means for the 
measurement, diagnosis, and improvement of person- 
ality. It covers everyday traits, normal traits, modifi- 
able traits, measurement, diagnosis, and growth. It is 
written for junior and senior high schools, colleges, and 
adult groups. A personality test accompanies the 
book. The test deals with everyday experiences of 
normal people, and is intended primarily to be used as 
a teaching instrument. The test is self-administering 
and self-scoring. Price, $8.00 for 100 copies; manual of 
directions, 20 cents; specimen set 30 cents. Order 
from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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A NEW 1943 BOOK ON MERCHANDISING 








Important Features 


Written from the stu- 
dent's viewpoint. 


Planned for an inde- 
pendent course or for 
use in a correlated dis- 
tributive education pro- 
gram. 


Provides a wide variety 
of applications. 


AD eee 





RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING 


WALTERS - WINGATE - ROWSE 
(Ready February 1) 

RETAIL MERCHANDISING is a new textbook cover- 
ing the entire field of retailing and merchandising. 
A personal approach is used, and the discussions 
are written from the student's viewpoint. The ap- 
proach to each chapter and part is from the viewpoint 
of action on the part of the student. Instead of merely 
explaining and discussing the elements of retailing 
and merchandising, as is true in other books, RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING shows the student how to make 
personal applications of the principles involved and 
tells him why these principles are important. 


Numerous new topics are discussed in RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING, such as increasing sales and 
reducing returns, sales transactions, legal aspects of 
orders, inventories, and information relating to sales 
promotion. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati . New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


January, 1943 
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LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH You. 


Public Utilities 


Ethel (aged six, combing hair): “Mama, 
makes my hair crack when I comb it?” 

Mama: “Why, dear, you have electricity in your 
hair.” 

Ethel: “Aren’t we a funny family? I’ve got elec- 
tricity in my hair, and Grandma has gas on her 
stomach.” 


what 


o a . 
Street and Street 


Edith: “Dick, dear, your office is on State Street, 
isn’t it?” 

Dick: “Yes; why?” 

Edith: “That’s what I told Dad. 
funny mistake yesterday. 
you up in Bradstreet.” 

eee 
They Say— 

Marriage is like a cafeteria: He grabs what looks 

nice to him, and pays for it later. 


He made such a 
He said he’s been looking 


When a girl’s legs are so unshapely as to be un- 


ret Co 


Plow or Sword? 


An Irish soldier on duty in Egypt received a letter 
from his wife saying there wasn’t an able-bodied man 
left, and she was going to dig the garden herself. 

Pat wrote at the beginning of his next letter: 
“Bridget, please don’t dig the garden; that’s where the 
guns are.” 

The letter was duly censored, and in a short time a 
lorry-load of men in khaki arrived at Pat’s house and 
dug up the garden from end to end. 

Bridget wrote to Pat in desperation, saying that she 
didn’t know what to do, as the soldiers had got the 
garden dug up, every bit of it. 

Pat’s reply was short and to the point: “Put in the 
spuds.” 

eee 


A Study in Grammar 
A girl was asked to parse the word “kiss,”’ and this 


was her result: This word is a noun, but it is usually 
used as a conjunction. It is never declined and is more 


common than proper. It is not very singular, in that 


noticed by the opposite sex, they are called Safety Pins. it is generally used in the plural. It agrees with me. 





A POPULAR BOOK » » 
RICH IN MAPS, GRAPHS, 


CHARTS, AND PICTURES 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


THIRD EDITION 
BY STAPLES AND YORK 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, Third Edition, contains more than 300 illus- 
trations, including maps, graphs, charts, and pictures. Many of the maps 
are printed in color. Most of the pictures are large and many of them are 
printed in color. Many statistics are illustrated graphically and pictorially. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY will continue to be up to date regardless of 
shifts in boundary lines caused by World War II. For instance, in those 
parts of the world where boundaries are likely to shift, the regions are 
presented by natural, economic, and racial areas. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 








CINCINNATI DALLAS 
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Teachers on Temporary Certificates 


Many states are finding it necessary to 
jssue temporary certificates to teachers in 
order to solve the problem of the shortage 
of business teachers. An interesting example 
is at Tuscumbia, Missouri, where George 
Volmert is teaching the commercial subjects. 


Mr. Volmert graduated from Tuscumbia 
High School in May, 1940. He immediately 
enrolled in Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville. He carried a heavy 
schedule of work and has’ already earned a 
Bachelor of Arts degree. After two years 
he is back in the same high school from which 
he graduated and has charge of the com- 
mercial work, teaching shorthand, commer- 
cial law, salesmanship, typewriting and 
bookkeeping. 


Artistic Typing Contest 


The rules of the fifth annual artistic typing 
contest, which is directed by Julius Nelson, 
have just been released. The rules for the 
contest are as follows: 


1. Any color of ribbon, carbon, or paper may be 
used, but designs must be made entirely on the 
typewriter and no design previously submitted 
or published in the same typed form should be 
entered. Although erasing is permitted, designs 
will be judged on the bases of uniqueness, neat- 
ness, and originality. 

2. The winning entry will receive a new Underwood 
portable typewriter and a gold medal. The next 
ten winners will receive appropriate bronze medal 
awards. The best group of entries will receive a 
gold trophy. (These prizes are subject to Govern- 
mental regulations.) 

3. Anyone may compete and any number of entries 
may be submitted by each contestant, but each 
entry must be accompanied by an examination 
fee of 10 cents. Each contestant should type his 
name, the name of the teacher and the school (if 
any), and his address on the top right-hand corner 
of the back of each entry. 

4. Entries should be sent flat to Julius Nelson, 
Sponsor, Fifth Annual Artistic Typing Contest, 
Garrison Junior High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. All entries become the property of the 
sponsor and, as such, cannot be returned. Do- 
mestic entries must be postmarked not later than 
May 1, 1943; foreign entries must reach Baltimore 
by that date. 


In connection with his work in artistic 
typing, Mr. Nelson is interested in exchang- 
ing ideas with teachers and instructors of 
typewriting on activities carried on in typing 
clubs in general and artistic typing clubs in 
particular. He is especially interested in 
receiving the names of the clubs, the names 
of the sponsors and secretaries of the clubs, 
a list of members, and information about 
activities and purposes of the clubs. 
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Association for Education by Radio 


Mrs. Marie M. Stewart, High School, 
Stonington, Connecticut, has been appointed 
to the Field Committee on Radio in Business 
Education of the Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio. Committee members pre- 
viously announced are: Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Columbia University, New York 
City; Dr. E. W. Ziebarth, Minnesota School 
of the Air, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis; and Margaret Forcht, Howe High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. Dorothy M. 
Johnson, assistant editor of The Business 
Education World, New York City, is chair- 
man of the committee. 

Each member of the committee is working 
on a special assignment on the use of radio 
for giving instruction in business subjects. 


7 *. 
Commercial Education During Wartime 


Claire Livesay of the Allegany High 
School, Cumberland, Maryland, has sent 
in a report of the interesting way in which 
the students of the commercial department 
took part in observing American Education 
Week from November 8 to November 15. 
The purpose of this week, according to Miss 
Livesay, was to give teachers, administra- 
tors, and the board of education an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint the people of the com- 
munity with the things the schools are 
achieving. Miss Livesay has reported that 
the Commercial teachers and students in 
Cumberland had an opportunity to show 
parents how the commercial department is 
guiding students in taking a more active 
part in helping to win the war; to show the 
progress that the students are making; and 
to show the growth of the commercial de- 
partment during the past ten years. 


Activities on the part of the typing stu- 
dents included the preparation of a booklet 
to be distributed to the parents. Other 
students gave explanations regarding the 
clerical work that is offered to boys who 
plan to enter the Army and the Navy; the 
work that is being done in connection with 
giving boys instructions on how to fill in 
Army and Navy blanks; and the work that 
is being done in training students to write 
Army and Navy vocabulary in shorthand. 
The students of the retail sales class pre- 
pared window displays emphasizing the 
need for purchasing bonds and stamps. 

Other teachers in the commercial depart- 
ment are: chairman—Irene Lapp, Janet 
Anderson, Hilda Willison, Gilbert Glime, 


Freda Bowers, and Minnie Vee Simpson. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, past draft age, with A.M. and Ph. D. degrees desires 
position in different locality. Has been professor of business 
administration in present position for twelve years. Has had 
experience as public accountant and as corporation officer. 
Available in June or for September, 1943. Address, No. 92. 





Woman with 12 years’ teaching experience and 3 years’ 


office experience desires teaching position. Has had college 
training. Can teach all commercial subjects. Southern states 
only. Address, No. 93. 





Experienced commercial teacher and business college man 
desires full- or part-time position in the South. Is a graduate 
of a business college and of the Zanerian College of Penman- 
ship. Holds state life teaching certificate. Address, No. 94. 





Middle-aged man desires position as instructor or principal 
in first-class business college. Has had 20 years’ experience 
in teaching and administrative work in high schools, business 
colleges, and universities. Holds B. B. A. and LL. B. degrees. 
Is qualified to teach accounting, salesmanship, economics, 
finance, business administration, and allied subjects. Has 
had considerable business experience, Address, No. 95. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Two young women with college degrees to 
teach in a business school in southern California. One to 
teach Gregg shorthand (functional method) and business 
English; the other to teach bookkeeping, typewriting, and 
office machines. Both must be experienced. Salaries $120 a 
month, plus percentage. Address, No. 96. 


WANTED: A thoroughly-experienced teacher with execu- 
tive ability. Must be able to close enrollments. Give references 
and salary expected. Only those exempt from draft will be 
considered. Address, No. 97. 








WANTED: An all-round business college teacher to take 
over a small school located in a Southeastern state at the 
earliest possible date. Owners are retiring. Students pay on 
monthly basis. Price $1,000 cash. Address, No. 98. 
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TEACHERS * POSITIONS « SCHOOLS FOR SALE + SCHOOLS TO BUY 


WANTED: Woman to teach Gregg shorthand, bookkeep. 

i ng, and business English in a commercial school. Must have 

pleasing personality and must be able to help with enroll- 

ment. Year-round position. State particulars in first letter, 

giving age and salary expected. Send photograph. Address, 
o. 99. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Well-established business college located in 
a Midwestern city. Excellent equipment. Owner selling be. 
cause of other interests. Priced at approximate inventory 
value. Address, No. 100. 





FOR SALE: Business college in an industrial city in Ohio 
with population of 10,000. Established 49 years ago; excellent 
reputation. Large territory from which to draw; no competi- 
tion. School is completely and modernly equipped. Good 
enrollment and tuition fees. Reasonable. Address, The 
Apple Company, 1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: Small business school in south- 
ern California. Good equipment; low rent; no debts. Excellent 
reputation. Price $1,000 cash, or terms. Owner doing defense 
work. Address, No. 101. 





FOR SALE: Business college with good reputation lo- 
cated in a farming and industrial section of the South. More 
than 100 day students; equipment available for 175 students. 
School free from debt. Gross receipts for first eleven months 
of 1942 were $23,000. Owner retiring because of poor health. 
Price $5,000 cash. Only those with cash need apply. Give 
complete details in first letter. Address, No. 102. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: One nine-column calculator; 1 bookkeeping 
machine; 1 seven-column adding and statement machine. All 
these machines are almost new and are free from Government 
—_—, Address, The American School of Reporting, Green- 
ville, io. 





FOR SALE: Two Dictaphone units—a dictator and a 
shaver. New Cameo model. Address, No. 103. 
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Information on Military Occupations 


The Occupational Index, established in 
1936 under a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, has just announced that in the 
future it will review, annotate, index, and 
evaluate all new publications on military 
occupations. This will include all books and 
pamphlets which describe the attractions 
and the disadvantages, the opportunities 
and the requirements of all branches of the 
Army, Navy, Marines, Coast Guard, Air 
Corps, WAACs, WAVES, and WOWs, and 
the Service Projects for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors. New subscribers will receive a 
recommended list of publications already 
available. The Occupational Index is pub- 
lished quarterly at New: York University; 
the annual subscription price is five dollars. 
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N. A. B. T. T. 1. Convention 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions is planning 
to hold its annual meeting in St. Louis, 
Missouri, on February 26 and 27. These 
dates coincide with the dates of the meeting 
to be held by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. The meetings are 
planned to consist of morning and evening 
sessions on both days and a luncheon meet- 
ing on Saturday, February 27. The meeting 
of the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions will be pre- 
sided over by President Paul O. Selby of 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 

The program for the convention will be 
included in the February issue of THE 
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~ | JUST WHAT YOU NEED FOR THE FINISHING TOUCHES 
: 
‘ ADVANCED SPEED TYPING is a new book that will be a welcome addition in 
every school in wartime. It is excellent for in-service training, for review 
: and brush-up training, for special intensive finishing courses, and for 
at periodic supplementary speed training. 
‘ It is definitely organized in lessons. Each lesson has a completely developed 
speed program based upon the techniques that have proved successful in 
helping many typists to gain higher rates of speed. The lessons can be taught 
in a sequence or can be selected to fit special requirements. 
$s Each lesson contains warm-up drills; finger dexterity, word recognition, and 
“ rhythm drills; and timed writings (one-minute and five-minute writings). 
“ Many of the lessons contain special drills, such as adjacent-letter technique 
¥ drills, left- and right-hand word drills, and number and symbol drills. There 
0 


a are also calling-the-throw drills, selected-goal typing exercises, and hy- 
ig phened word drills. 
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Office Practice Procedure 
(Continued from page 205) 


duty are permitted to use the room. Visiting 
is discouraged, although among the workers 
themselves there is no feeling of discipline 
and, we hope, no consciousness of school at- 
mosphere. Forty-eight hours’ notice is re- 
quired on all jobs, and teachers have learned 
to co-operate so that unpleasant situations 
seldom arise. 

The work for the second semester has not 
been described except in regard to the work- 
room, where students of both classes inter- 
mingle and accept duties relative to their 
ability. In the second semester’s work a 
textbook is used which outlines jobs to be 
done. All clerical and office work is em- 
phasized, as well as the use of skills learned in 
the first semester. The second-semester 
class meets in one room as a class during the 
assigned class hour. 

After a year’s work, consisting of meeting 
instructors and the public, typing letters, 
taking dictation, mimeographing forms of 
all kinds, and taking the responsibility of 
successful completion upon his own shoul- 
ders, the student enters the business world 
with a larger share of self-confidence and a 
keener sense of his responsibility to his em- 
ployer and to himself. 


West Virginia Business Education Convention 


Mildred H. Hiehle, head of the commer- 
cial department of the high school at Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia, served as acting chair- 
man of the business education section meet- 
ing of the West Virginia State Education 


Association. ‘The convention was held in 
Huntington on November 12-14. Miss 
Hiehle was acting chairman, replacing 
Charles Ferrell who was called into the 
armed services. 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
was the speaker at the meeting. His topic was 
“New Challenges to Business Educators.” 

The officers of the business education 
section are: chairman, Charles Ferrell, for- 
merly a commercial teacher in the High 
School, Charleston (now in the Army); vice- 
chairman, Mildred H. Heihle, High School 
Parkersburg (now acting chairman); secre- 
tary-treasurer, Shirley Canterbury, High 
School, Walden. 


BUY MORE U.S. WAR 
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Boyer Appointed Acting Principal 


Charles E. Boyer, teacher in the com- 
mercial department of Johnstown High 
School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, has been 
named acting principal of the High School. 
He takes over the duties of Walter Davis 
who is serving as superintendent of schools 
during the illness of Dr. J. Ernest Wagner, 
the regular superintendent. 


The War Effort and Economics 


The Educational Services Branch, Con- 
sumer Division, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, has been charged with the responsi- 
bility of assisting teachers in their wartime 
consumer education work. One of the 
special functions is to help in the under- 
standing of the policies and regulations of 
the OPA. The chief of this branch is Alvin 
C. Eurich, who is quite interested in co- 
operating with any teachers of consumer 
education. 

Bibliographies, suggested teaching out- 
lines, and literature are available on such 
subjects as war economics, price and rent 
control, rationing, wartime buymanship, 
conservation, and several other topics. 

Teachers of consumer education courses 
should avail themselves of the services of 
the Educational Services Branch, Consumer 
Division, Office of Price Administration, 


Washington, D. C. 


Wartime Teaching Aids 


As a part of its contribution to the Victory 
Corps Program, the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, offers 
the services of its War Information Center 
and Teaching Aids Service, both depart- 
ments of the college library. The college 
was designated by the School and College 
Civilian Morale Service of the U. S. Office 
of Education as one of the three key war 
information centers in New Jersey colleges. 

The materials available include books 
and pamphlets from the library of the col- 
lege. They are classified by subject matter 
and are available for use at all times. In 
addition, the library has published two 
selected lists with supplements on civilian 
morale and post-war planning and_ the 
schools. They sell for 5 cents each. 

A number of lists of visual and teaching 
aids are now available to curriculum 
laboratories, state and city boards of 
education, libraries, museums, and _ indivi- 
dual teachers throughout the country. 
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